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Conclusion 


If,  in  imaginary  visions,  you 

Have  come  in  secret  through  the  shadow’s  grey 

To  where  the  tower’s  battlemented  view 

Etches  a  fragment  of  the  nascent  day 

And  if  at  moments  I  have  heard  you  say, 

As  though  you  were  no  phantom,  you  could  see 
In  that  bright  etching  one  transcendent  way 
Bridging  the  chasms  of  eternity. 

Forgive  the  vain  delusion.  I  have  known 
At  heart  how  much  it  angered  you  that  I 
Built  one  strong  tower  in  your  sweep  of  sky; 

And  I  will  build  no  more.  When  viewed  alone 
The  tower  seems  less  strong.  Let  stone  on  stone 
Dissolve,  and  let  the  bright  illusion  die. 

Louis  R.  Chauvenet. 
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On  A  Street  Car 


By  Wendell  Turley 

AS  Gavin  clambered  aboard  the  interurban  he  thought, 
with  amusement:  “I’m  a  rising  young  man.”  Then 
he  sobered,  for  he  had  a  problem  to  solve,  a  decision  to 
make.  It  was,  he  knew,  a  momentous  decision. 

He  was  twenty-six.  He  felt  younger.  He  looked  younger. 
He  was  of  medium  height,  wiry,  not  yet  thickened  into  ma¬ 
turity.  He  moved  briskly.  In  his  well-tailored  grey  top¬ 
coat  and  conservative  grey  felt  hat  he  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  college  undergraduate  headed  for  the  evangelical 
ministry.  Perhaps,  though,  in  cast  of  countenance  he  would 
not  have  entirely  suited  this  role — not  at  least  the  stereo¬ 
typed  version  of  it.  He  was  rather  sharp-looking  about  the 
eyes,  as  if  a  habit  of  acumen  and  alertness  had  set  its  seal 
there.  Yet  two  things  were  to  be  noticed  about  him  that 
modified  the  impression  of  concentrated  energy.  He  had  a 
full  generous  mouth  and  he  smoked,  not  cigarettes,  but  a 
pipe. 

He  said  “Hi”  to  the  motorman,  a  friend  of  three 
months’  standing,  and  chose  his  accustomed  seat,  first  front 
left.  He  did  not  have  a  paper  with  him  today.  He  had  re¬ 
frained  from  buying  one.  He  intended  to  think.  News¬ 
papers  were  not  conducive  to  thinking. 
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He  remembered  the  letter  by  heart.  Certain  phrases 
stood  out:  .  .  your  conscientious  service  .  .  .  the  quality 
of  your  work  .  .  .  We  feel  that  you  have  earned  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  this  position  affords  .  .  .  with  an  increase  of  $1000 
.  .  .  entailing  the  expenditure  of  more  time  and  perhaps 
greater  effort  than  has  hitherto  been  required  ...  if  you 
will  let  us  know  at  your  earliest  convenience.  ...” 

So!  It  had  come,  like  Jove’s  levin,  out  of  the  blue. 
Ironically,  it  had  come,  too,  at  this  time  of  all  times,  this 
anomalous — stage — yes,  that  must  be  the  word — this  stage 
when  his  whole  view  of  himself,  of  life  in  general,  was  turn¬ 
ing  handsprings.  Never  before  had  he  wondered  why  he 
was  doing  what  he  was  doing,  why  he  was  going  where  he 
was  going. 

Four  years  out  of  college,  and  he  was  leaving  most  of 
his  classmates  in  the  ruck.  Some  of  them  had  arrived  at 
security  and  obscurity  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Civil 
Service ;  some,  already  pale,  were  routine  desk  men — swivel- 
lers — in  various  private  offices.  Some — God  help  them — 
taught  obstreperous  hobbledehoys.  More  were  waiting  to 
teach.  A  few — and  Joe  Hines  the  track  star  was  among 
them — pathetically  labelled  themselves  bond  salesmen,  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  the  query  whether,  to  be  a  bond  salesman,  a 
man  must  actually  have  sold  a  bond.  And  of  course  there 
were  odds  and  ends  of  this,  that  and  the  other  occupation, 
not  to  mention  the  medical  and  law  aspirants,  who  had  not 
yet  struck  into  the  running. 

He  was  in  high  feather  by  comparison.  The  reunions 
had  assured  him  of  that.  Only  the  successful  attended  the 
reunions,  and — with  half  a  dozen  modest  exceptions — the 
alumni  at  reunion  showed  each  a  complacency  in  proportion 
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to  his  yearly  emolument.  The  amount  of  Gavin’s  latest 
offer  was,  he  believed,  superior  to  the  earnings  of  any  of 
them.  He  ought  to  be  pleased  with  himself,  he  reflected, 
but  he  wasn’t. 

He  could  put  his  finger  on  the  trouble.  He  had  no 
time  to  himself.  There  were  interests  he  was  neglecting — 
had  to  neglect — and  these  were  the  interests  he  had  once 
conceived  of  as  paramount.  Daily  now  they  were  fading. 

“ Eheu !  fug  aces,  Postume ,  Poslume, 

Labuntur  anni  .  .  ” 

The  lines  had  a  way  of  recurring  to  him  at  absent  intervals, 
and  they  rang  a  bell  deep  within  him. 

He  had  not  written  for  almost  a  year  to  Martin.  The 
last  letter  from  Martin  had  been  a  complaint  and  a  request. 
Would  Gavin  please  ask  his  New  York  friends  if  there  were 
an  institution  in  New  York  to  which  he  was  eligible  to  be 
transferred?  He  hated  to  kick,  but  he  doubted  that  he  could 
stand  it  any  longer  at  Tewksbury.  There  was  no  privacy 
at  all,  and  one  rheumy-eyed  foxy  old  man  in  the  same  ward 
who  panhandled  for  drink  all  summer  and  applied  for  ad¬ 
mittance  to  Tewskbury  every  fall,  and  who,  because  he  had 
a  heart  murmur,  always  obtained  a  place  among  the  car¬ 
diacs — this  insufferable  old  man  would  blow  his  nose  on 
the  floor  and  make  Martin  feel  sick  all  over.  Thus  the 
letter.  Gavin  had  been  bothered  by  it.  As  an  undergrad¬ 
uate  student  of  sociology  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
Martin  while  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  Martin,  somewhere 
in  his  forties,  would  never  again  lead  an  active  life.  He  had 
been  for  twenty  years  in  hotel  service  in  New  York,  and  he 
was  lonesome  and  penniless.  Gavin,  then,  had  not  written 
him  for  a  year.  He  had  only  sent  him  a  carton  of  Virginia 
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rounds  and  a  box  of  California  stuffed  prunes  at  Easter, 
whereas  Martin  craved  letters.  “And  remember  me  to 
your  wonderful  mother,”  he  used  to  write.  “I  pray  for  her 
.  .  .  she  has  been  so  good  to  me.” 

His  mother.  He  was  aware  of  a  pang.  It  seemed  they 
had  once  been  closer.  She  sat  by  herself,  reading,  a  great 
deal  now  in  the  evening,  while  he  would  haunt  the  Main 
Library,  or  attend  his  course,  or  pore  over  his  copy  in  the 
little  den  which  he  had  fitted  out  for  his  office.  Physically, 
she  was  no  longer  her  old  self.  Her  cheeriness  was  forced. 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  a  source  of  endless  amusement 
to  her  in  years  past,  entertained  her  no  more.  But  she 
would  read  for  hours  at  a  time  in  the  New  Testament  or 
in  the  Psalms,  and  once  she  asked  Gavin  if  he  would  draw 
for  her  from  the  Public  Library  a  book  that  had  meant 
much  to  her  in  her  girlhood  —  Cardinal  Wiseman’s 
“Fabiola.” 

Gavin  hadn’t  read  a  religious  book  of  any  kind  for 
ages.  He  hadn’t  the  time.  It  was  all  well  enough  to  say 
you  could  make  time.  The  fact  remained,  you  couldn’t. 
Besides,  a  certain  disposition  was  necessary  if  you  were  to 
get  anything  out  of  a  religious  book.  The  whole  psychology 
of  modern  business  swept  you  away  from  that  sort  of  thing. 
John  Moody?  Well,  frankly,  he  couldn’t  say  how  it  was 
with  John  Moody  except  that  he  must  be  a  striking  excep¬ 
tion.  But  wait  a  minute — John  Moody  had  arrived;  he  had 
some  leisure  now.  While  he  was  on  the  ascent  you  could 
bet  he  didn’t  have  leisure.  That  was  it. 

Has  a  young  man  every  right  to  leisure  if  he  earns  his 
bread  and  the  bread  of  his  dependents  ?  Or  is  his  character 
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admirable  in  the  measure  in  which  he  “makes  the  most  of” 
his  ability  to  wrest  money  and  power  from  a  hostile  world  ? 

Suddenly  a  fierce  resentment  smote  Gavin.  In  retro¬ 
spect  he  saw,  printed  on  a  Boy  Scout  poster,  the  motto 
that  had  made  such  an  impression  on  him  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old  and  had  joined  the  Scouts:  “Would 
George  Washington  have  remained  a  tenderfoot?”  That 
had  egged  him  on.  Then,  all  through  high  school  the  em¬ 
phasis  had  been  on  ambition,  success — “honorable  success,” 
to  be  sure,  but,  stripped  of  its  pretences,  material  success 
for  all  that.  At  college  there  had  been  no  direct  prodding, 
but  the  spirit  had  been  the  same. 

When  he  had  gone  to  evening  school  to  learn  shorthand 
and  typewriting  his  teacher  had  stressed  that  there  was  one 
goal  especially  which  an  intelligent  youth  would  keep  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes — the  biggest  possible  salary.  All  that  really 
mattered  was  the  income.  “Don’t  forget  it,  boys.”  And 
Gavin  had  met  there,  at  this  evening  school,  a  girl  whom 
at  first  he  had  considered  very  nice.  But  she  had  disap¬ 
pointed  him.  For  once  when  he  had  asked  her  what  it 
was  she  so  admired  about  Rudy  Vallee,  she  had  replied, 
with  round  eyes :  “Why,  Gavin,  look  what  he  did  with  him¬ 
self  !”  He  had  felt  sorry  for  her  and  sorry  for  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin,  too,  whom  he  could  never  separate  in  his  mind  from 
the  character  of  arch-priest  of  the  prudent  and  the  worldly- 
wise.  But  afterwards  he  had  changed.  Afterwards  he  had 
begun  to  think  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  him¬ 
self.  One  had  to  have  common  sense.  If  you  lived  in  a 
world  of  human  beings  you  had  to  be  like  them. 

By  slow  degrees  he  had  come  round  full  circle.  Yes. 
He  practiced  now  in  the  most  intensive  manner  what  for- 
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merly  it  had  pained  him  to  hear  others  preach.  The  real¬ 
ization  flooded  over  him  in  a  warm  spate.  Here  he  was  giv¬ 
ing  the  most  vital  years  of  his  life — when  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  efficiency  were  at  peak — to  the  incredible  business  of 
trumpeting  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  the  glories 
of  Beaver  Brothers’  assorted  soaps  and  shaving  creams. 
Beaver  Brothers,  with  whom  lay  Gavin’s  special  project, 
expected  every  man  to  do  his  duty;  that  solemn  reminder 
was  conveyed  in  every  column  of  the  Beaver  Banner,  which 
was  edited  by  a  perspiring  staff  whose  sole  aim  was  to  im¬ 
press  upon  six  hundred  defenceless  men  and  women  the 
unparalleled  opportunities  for  “service”  and  “self-fulfill¬ 
ment” — the  shibboleths  had  good  effect — that  were  open 
to  those  in  the  employ  of  Lord  Beaver  and  his  associates. 
Gavin  thanked  his  stars  he  was  working  only  indirectly, 
through  the  agency,  for  the  Beavers. 

He  had  been  caught  up  in  the  beginning  with  the  ad¬ 
venture  of  the  job.  It  had  been  fun  watching  yourself  go 
up  the  ladder,  disposing  of  one  obstacle  after  another,  hack¬ 
ing  with  shrewd  economy  of  strokes.  It  was,  in  fine,  a 
game,  but  was  it  a  game  worth  the  candle? 

He  pondered.  His  emotions  quieted.  Then  a  curious 
thought  came  to  him.  “Yes,”  it  said,  “the  game’s  worth  the 
candle — by  all  odds.  The  matter  with  you  is  that  you  don’t 
know  how  to  play  it.”  He  smiled  inwardly.  “Right.  I’ll 
find  a  way  to  keep  climbing  and  still  not  miss  the  other 
things.”  He  wished  he  had  bought  a  newspaper. 

The  car  was  filling  up.  A  man  sat  in  the  seat  beside 
Gavin,  and  a  young  woman  in  one  of  the  two  extra  seats 
facing  them.  Before  long  this  man  left,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  another,  an  elderly  man  of  genial  aspect,  who  had 
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been  waiting  for  a  chance  to  occupy  the  seat  just  vacated. 
He  knew  the  young  woman  and  they  greeted  each  other 
with  exclamations. 

“Mary,  it’s  ten  years  since  I’ve  seen  you.” 

“It  must  be,  Mr.  Rice.  Well,  well,  and  how  are  you?” 

“Oh,  I’m  getting  old,  Mary.” 

“But  aren’t  we  all?” 

Gavin  regarded  her  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and 
he  saw  that  she  wasn’t  as  young  as  he  had  thought  from  a 
casual  glance.  Perhaps  she  was  thirty,  perhaps  thirty-five. 
She  was  made  up  well.  Her  violet  eyes  had  the  tired,  kindly 
look  of  one  who  has  learned  patience  and  sympathy  from 
years  of  checkered  hopes  and  frustrations.  She  was  homely. 
She  had  high-cheeked  bones  and  resembled  a  horse.  But  in 
the  clean  jaw-line  was  distinction,  grotesque  as  it  came  near 
being. 

The  conversation  went  on. 

“I  suppose  so,  Mary.  Yes,  indeed.  And  where  do  you 
live  now?” 

“The  Hill  section — Gauntlet  Street.” 

“Do  you  ever  go  back  to  the  Corners?” 

“No.  Do  you?” 

“I  was  back  once.”  He  shook  his  head.  “You  wouldn’t 
recognize  the  place.  It’s  all  changed.  You  wouldn’t  want 
to  go  back.” 

She  nodded.  “I  know.  And  the  old  neighbors — are 
any  of  them  there  now?” 

“Elmer  Fenton — that’s  all.  A  whole  new  crowd’s 
moved  in.  Just  Elmer’s  left.  Oh,  yes — and  Dave  Stokes. 
Elmer  and  Dave — that’s  all.”  He  spoke  with  a  Yankee 
intonation  which  Gavin  liked. 
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“You  know,  Mr.  Rice,  it’s  just  that  way  with  the  first 
office  building  I  was  in  downtown.  Do  you  remember  how 
lively  it  was  on  High  Street  when  Blynn  and  Folsom  were 
there?  There’s  no  business  there  at  all  now — nowhere  in 
the  section.” 

“You’re  in  a  better  location  now.” 

“Oh,  yes,  it’s  a  good  location.  But  I  always  liked  it 
on  High  Street.  We  had  such  a  nice  crowd.  We  had  such 
good  times.  They’re  all  scattered  now.” 

They  both  fell  silent. 

“Tell  me,  Mary,  are  you  married?” 

“Mr.  Rice!  Would  I  be  working  if  I  were  married?” 

Gavin  noticed  that  even  as  she  smiled  she  colored  al¬ 
most  imperceptibly. 

But  Mr.  Rice’s  hearty  Yankee  tones  boomed  out. 

“Why  not?  It’s  the  style  today,  isn’t  it?  The  young 
fellows  are  saying,  ‘Give  me  a  wife  that  will  work  for  me.’  ” 
He  chuckled  gleefully. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Rice  was  saying  good-bye  to  her 
as  she  rose  for  her  stop.  When  she  had  gone,  he  withdrew 
to  another  part  of  the  car  and  Gavin  was  alone.  A  newsie 
came  up  the  aisle.  Gavin  bought  no  paper. 

He  bought  no  paper  all  during  the  week.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  the  same  newsie  was  mildly  surprised  when 
Gavin  called  for  both  a  Globe  and  a  Herald.  “I  read  more 
now,”  he  told  the  youngster,  and  the  urchin  wondered  why 
he  hadn’t  noticed  before  that  Gavin  was  such  an  affable 
fellow. 
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War  Is  Hell- 

By  Ralph  F.  Baldwin 

PRIVATE  BENKS  lay  clam-like  in  the  shell  hole.  The 
rain  made  divulets  of  mud  through  his  stubbled  beard. 
Drifting  fog  nuzzled  against  him,  then  opaquely  slithered 
past.  Fingers  of  dust  trained  his  machine-gun  on  the 
nothingness  beyond.  The  sky  smothered  closer  to  the 
earth. 

Feathered  with  oblivion  he  soared  slowly,  beating 
against  reality  on  wings  of  thought.  It  was  pleasant  snug¬ 
gled  there  in  the  murk,  drowsing,  conscious  only  of  the 
unconscious,  and  the  clinging  shrouds  of  rain.  At  last, 
fighting  neither  man  nor  the  elements,  like  the  gentle  sur¬ 
render  of  the  sun  choked  by  tangled  clouds.  A  peaceful 
evanescence,  sinking  in  a  vacuum  that  yet  was  filled  with 
a  startling  new  potency.  He  sipped  at  stillness,  at  quiet. 
Until,  by  some  strange  osmosis,  he,  too,  became  tranquility. 
Safe  in  an  embattled  limbo,  safe  from  the  burrowing  bullets 
and  those  tanks  that  caterpillared  over  broken  terrain.  They 
couldn’t  invade  this  non-dimensional  retreat  .  .  .  No  longer 
did  his  blood  drum  to  the  coughing  of  his  gun  as  it  spewed 
out  leaden  horror.  No  longer  did  he  thirst  to  salted  sweat, 
to  agony. 

It  was  great  just  to  slump  there  like  some  rational 
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possum,  to  think,  to  dream,  to  skirt  the  purgatories  of  the 
soul  and  glimpse  its  heaven.  Not  much  chance  for  that 
back  there  in  the  coal  mines,  with  blackness  and  work  as 
your  top  sergeants.  Spend  your  days  hibernating  like 
some  animal,  and  your  nights  sleeping  like  another.  A 
bestial  cycle  second  only  to  that  of  this  carrion  business. 
But  now,  now  he  could  sprawl  in  comfort.  O,  it  hurt  a 
bit  where  he  was  pinged  on  that  last  drive.  But  the  ambu¬ 
lance  corps  would  pick  you  up.  They  always  do.  Anyhow, 
pain  becomes  so  painful  after  a  while  that  even  pain  can’t 
stand  it.  Torture  has  itself  as  its  only  medicative,  some¬ 
times. 

He  wished  Madge  were  here.  She’d  like  it,  too.  With 
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the  rain  splashing  on  her  face,  whispering  aeonian  secrets 
and  fateful  prophecies  that  it  had  nursed  on  its  lonely 
vigils.  When  they  walked  in  the  rain  back  home  uncom¬ 
municative,  sphinx-like  drops  plopped  coldly  on  their 
shoulders,  dripped  and  said  nothing.  It  was  different  now. 
He  turned  his  face  to  the  rain  and  savored  it. 

He’d  see  her  soon.  They’d  settle  down  .  .  .  The  muffled 
slosh  of  footsteps  sounded  like  a  bugle  and  he  struggled 
to  rise.  Two  soldiers — must  be  from  the  hospital  crew — 
scrambled  down  into  the  pit  and  stood  over  him.  A  boot, 
grimed  with  dirt  and  the  callousness  of  war,  dug  into  his 
unyielding  flesh,  passed  on. 

“Don’t  go  away.  Don’t  leave  me  rot  here!” 

“Peaceful  looking,  ain’t  he?”  They  scowed  on  through 
the  mud  and  the  smoke-seiged  field.  The  heavens  renewed 
their  furious  bombardment. 


Success 

Yesterday  was  filled  with  dreams 
Of  a  treadmill-borne  tomorrow; 
Tomorrow  came,  and  now  it  dreams 
Of  yesterday’s  happy  sorrow. 

B.  Whitfield  Robinson. 
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The  Question 

I  wonder,  would  you  lie  awake 
Like  this,  as  morning  nears, 

And  see  the  dawn  through  eyes  that  ache 
Like  mine,  from  unshed  tears; 

With  heart  as  cold  as  frozen  stone, 

With  every  breath  a  sigh, 

I  wonder,  would  you  weep  alone, 

Were  I  the  one  to  die? 


R.  Trifiro. 
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Keep  The  Home  Fires  Burning 

By  Paul  B.  Flynn 

SPRING  is  here  and  perhaps  your  fancy  is  turning  to 
love,  if  that  is  all  you  have  to  do.  But  to  most  of  us 
spring  means  much  more  than  just  a  turning  point  of  fancy. 
If  you  have  been  a  faithful  tender  of  your  family  heating 
plant  all  winter,  this  article  should  interest  you;  but  if 
you  are  one  of  those  people  who  merely  tells  Toodlekins 
to  press  the  button,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it,  then  this 
article  should  put  you  to  shame. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  can  remember  the  first  day  you 
started  your  first  fire  in  your  first  furnace.  How  well  I  re¬ 
member  the  smoke  screen  I  set  up.  There  sat  the  monster 
on  the  floor  of  the  cellar,  impassive  as  Budha  and  appar¬ 
ently  holding  up  the  house  with  as  many  arms  as  an  octopus. 
I  opened  the  door  and  peeked  into  his  empty  stomach.  I 
crumpled  one  newspaper  after  another  and  dropped  them 
into  the  monster’s  gullet  until  I  really  had  something  tan¬ 
gible  on  which  to  erect  a  pyre  of  kindlings.  It  was  like  a 
large  wooden  nest,  which  probably  explained  why  the  coal 
I  had  bought  was  called  “egg.” 

I  lit  the  fire  and  a  grand  smoke  arose.  It  rose  through 
the  kindlings;  it  piled  through  the  little  door;  it  hung  like 
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great  cobwebs  to  the  roof  of  the  cellar.  Quickly  I  closed 
the  door  and  hurried  up  stairs,  but  the  smoke  was  faster 
and  as  I  opened  the  door  it  rushed  past  me  in  great  columns. 

“Is  your  home  on  fire?”  queried  a  woman. 

“Of  course  not,”  I  replied,  “Your  fire  always  smokes  a 
little  when  you  first  start  it  for  the  winter.” 

The  house  now  reeked  with  smoke.  At  every  crevice 
smoke  was  seeking  an  exit,  at  every  crevice  but  the  chimney. 
Now  I  understood  what  I  had  done.  I  groped  my  way  to 
the  cellar  and  opened  the  back  damper.  The  smoke  went 
gladly  up  the  chimney  and  success  seemed  inevitable.  But 
with  my  face  blackened  by  smoke  and  my  eyes  pouring 
water  like  those  of  a  person  peeling  onions,  I  became  des¬ 
perate  and  thinking  that  now  was  the  time  to  lay  the  eggs 
on  the  nest.  I  shovelled  the  abyss  full  of  coal.  Presently 
instead  of  a  furnace  fire  blazing  forth  I  found  that  I  had 
nothing  but  a  furnace  full  of  egg  coal.  I  had  to  pick  each 
egg  out  by  hand  and  start  all  over  again.  Many  people 
under  such  circumstances  would  have  resorted  to  the 
bottle,  but  I  resorted  to  the  eggs  and  finally  I  was  sitting 
in  my  soft  morris  chair  enjoying  the  heat  of  my  first  fire 
while  I  puffed  joyously  on  my  blackened  T.  D.  pipe. 

When  I  speak  of  taking  care  of  a  furnace  I  am  but 
inferring  those  furnaces  which  are  not  endowed  with  more 
than  average  human  intelligence.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
average  troublesome  furnace  and  not  those  super-furnaces 
in  advertisements  which  shake  themselves  down,  shovel 
their  own  coal,  carry  and  sift  their  own  ashes,  regulate 
their  own  draughts,  and  if  they  do  not  order  and  pay  for 
their  own  coal,  at  least  they  consume  it  as  carefully  as  if 
they  did. 
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How  sorry  I  feel  for  the  man  with  an  oil  burner.  He 
never  experiences  the  emotions  of  which  he  is  capable.  He 
has  no  feeling  for  his  furnace.  They  are  strangers  rather 
than  dear  friends.  He  has  no  love  for  his  furnace;  he 
doesn’t  grieve  or  exult  over  his  furnace;  he  doesn’t  admire 
or  despise  his  furnace,  he  doesn’t  hate  his  furnace.  He  isn’t 
a  man.  He  pushes  a  button  and  the  room  is  heated  before 
he  climbs  out  of  bed,  while  the  real  man  who  regards  his 
furnace  as  a  big  baby  and  treats  it  as  such,  must  suffer 
for  this  big  baby  each  morning.  This  man  is  awakened 
each  morning  by  a  sharp  alarm  clock,  and  outside  the  snug 
island  of  warmth  on  which  he  lies,  stretches  dampness  and 
cold  atmosphere  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  thought 
of  getting  up  and  going  down  stairs  to  the  cellar  seems  as 
unreal  as  getting  a  raise  during  the  recession  period,  and 
yet  he  must  get  up.  He  recalls  the  advertisement  of  this 
same  furnace;  “Get  up  cheerful  in  the  morning  and  be 
warmed  by  the  early  heat  coming  from  your  new  Burn- 
bright.”  He  puts  his  foot  out  first  and  decides  to  wait  ten 
minutes  longer  hoping  that  perhaps  the  sun  will  warm  the 
room  a  trifle.  Finally  somewhat  disgruntled  he  shuffles 
down  the  cellar  stairs,  opens  the  door  and — *-)  :!ces0.  The 
fire  is  out,  the  eggs  are  unburnt  and  the  English  language 
is  terribly  abused. 

It  takes  a  man  to  put  up  with  a  furnace  and  sometimes 
he  must  put  up  with  it  if  he  expects  to  keep  it  going. 
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The  Adventurer 


He  smiled  at  the  warmth  of  the  laughing  day 
And  laughed  at  the  flap  of  the  wings  of  the  bat; 
He  dined  in  the  halls  of  princes  at  play 
And  starved  by  a  fire  on  which  hoboes  spat ; 

He  passed  from  the  glare  of  a  glittering  day 
To  the  breathless  black  of  an  eyeless  night 
Till  free  from  the  maddening  whirl  he  lay 
In  the  tuneful  lull  of  memory’s  flight. 

B.  Whitfield  Robinson. 
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Frederick  Delius,  Modernist 

By  Robert  M.  Phillips 

RECENTLY  Paderewski,  renowned  Polish  pianist,  com¬ 
poser,  and  statesman,  recaptured  for  the  nth  time  the 
American  limelight.  He  performed  for  an  audience — large 
sized  as  usual — in  Radio  City.  Subsequent  to  this  con¬ 
quest  he  submitted  to  an  interview,  which  later  appeared 
in  an  article  for  one  of  the  leading  News  magazines.  In 
it,  Paderewski  stated  that  the  only  modern  composer  he 
thinks  worthy  of  thought  is  the  German,  Richard  Strauss. 
Strauss,  by  the  consensus  of  the  most  eminent  music  critics 
is  a  master  composer.  This  a  priori  reasoning  based  on  the 
words  of  this  great  pianist  would  be  accepted  by  the  music¬ 
ally  ignorant  with  all  the  firmness  of  formal  certitude.  Still, 
granted  that  Richard  Strauss  is  a  unusual  craftsman,  Fred¬ 
erick  Delius  too  must  be  a  composer  of  the  first  rank,  for 
on  first  hearing  Delius’  compositions,  this  same  Richard 
Strauss  remarked,  “I  never  dreamt  anybody  except  myself 
was  writing  such  good  music.” 

But  who  is  Frederick  Delius?  His  name  is  not  so 
well-known  as  Wagner  or  Beethoven;  his  work,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  is  neither  popular  nor  highly  appreciated 
except  to  the  musical  initiate.  Yet  he  deserves  to  be  a 
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household  name.  He  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  person¬ 
alities  of  the  musical  realms  of  this  century,  and  his  work 
as  well  as  the  man  demands  universal  recognition. 

Delius  was  of  German  stock.  Born  in  Bradford,  York¬ 
shire,  England  in  January  of  1862,  he  was  blessed  with 
nine  sisters  and  a  brother.  The  family  was  wealthy  but 
Delius  received  only  a  public  school  education.  His  father 
was  something  of  a  despot,  though  we  must  admit  that  rais¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  eleven  children  is  no  easy  task. 

Delius  as  a  youth  was  a  normal  boy.  He  had  the  pro¬ 
pensity  for  athletics  joined  with  a  liking  for  solitude.  He 
ravenously  devoured  “pulp  magazines”  and  in  a  short  time 
began  to  identify  himself  with  the  roguish  characters  of 
the  “dime  novels.”  Furthermore  he  attempted  to  run  away 
from  home  to  ‘seek  his  fortune,’  but  was  halted  after  fifteen 
miles  and  returned  fatigued,  hungry  and  dirty.  He  was 
on  another  occasion  inspired  to  become  a  circus  performer 
as  his  career  in  life.  He  zealously  practised  equestrian 
feats,  which  resulted  mostly  in  being  thrown  from  the  back 
of  the  horse  to  the  softness  of  the  period  of  convalescence. 

Only  in  one  way  did  Delius  differ  from  his  companions 
and  that  was  in  his  love  for  and  adaptability  to  music.  Even 
as  a  mere  tot  he  played  the  piano  by  ear,  playing  so  well 
that  the  members  of  the  family  were  fascinated  by  his  im¬ 
provisations.  He  studied  the  violin  and  progressed  so 
rapidly  that  his  teacher  became  speechless  for  lack  of  fit 
and  correct  phrases  of  praise.  Delius,  however,  was  not 
allowed  by  his  autocratic  father  to  take  music  very  seri¬ 
ously.  His  father  expected  that  Frederick  would  become 
a  junior  partner  in  the  quickly  growing  wool  firm.  After 
completing  his  High  School  courses,  Delius  was  sent  to 
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Germany  in  the  hope  that  thus  he  would  increase  his 
knowledge  of  the  family  business,  and  be  more  ready  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  partnership.  In  the  Rhine¬ 
land  he  was  first  inspired  to  a  musical  profession  by  Wag¬ 
ner’s  Der  Meistersinger,  and  Goldmark’s  Queen  of  Sheba. 

Hating  business  he  escaped  from  reality  by  day-dream¬ 
ing  about  musical  heavens,  until  at  last  he  summoned 
courage  to  write  to  his  father  for  permission  to  desert  busi¬ 
ness  for  music.  His  father  reminded  him  that  his  life  was 
not  his  own,  and  so  in  obedience  to  the  venerable  pater  he 
attempted  to  rid  his  mind  of  his  now  ingrained  ambition. 
In  1882,  he  went  to  Manchester  to  work  for  his  uncle’s  large 
wool  concern.  Two  years  at  the  wool  business  convinced 
Delius  that  business  was  not  his  calling.  Overcome  by  a 
brain-storm  he  saw  his  way  out  of  the  prison-like  wool 
factory.  He  defiantly  told  his  father  that  he  would  stay 
in  business  provided  he  be  allowed  to  substitute  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  oranges  in  America  for  wool.  Why?  Delius  was 
restless  for  new  adventure.  Moreover  he  was  aware  that 
oranges  grew  by  themselves  and  that  colored  help  would  be 
obtained  very  reasonably.  Hence  this  would  leave  him  time 
to  study  music  with  the  greatest  vigor. 

In  March  1884,  Delius  departed  for  Florida  to  super¬ 
intend  his  newly  acquired  orange  plantation,  Solano.  It 
was  a  remote  spot  on  the  St.  John  River,  far  away  from  all 
civilization.  So  distant  indeed  that  it  was  a  three  days’ 
journey  to  the  nearest  large  city — Jacksonville.  He  was 
the  only  white  man  for  miles.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  plunged  into  Africa:  into  the  realm  of  swarthy 
skins,  where  negro  spirituals,  plangently  whining  banjos, 
and  sensual  indolence  ruled  supreme.  Soon  he  submitted 
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to  their  charm.  Soon  also  he  grew  weary  of  the  orange 
plantation  as  a  business  and  he  handed  the  management 
over  to  a  negro  overseer.  He  passed  his  time  in  reading 
and  in  blissful  meditation.  His  days  were  spent  in  a  canoe 
on  the  St.  John’s  river,  in  the  company  of  negro  friends 
who  played  and  sang  their  spirituals.  His  evenings  he 
spent  walking  under  the  calm  of  a  star-filled  sky,  replete 
with  a  feeling  of  peace  and  blessedness.  He  still  developed 
himself  artistically,  spending  much  time  with  his  violin 
upon  which  he  practised  diligently  and  persistently.  The 
desire  to  own  a  piano  took  him  to  Jacksonville.  While  im¬ 
provising  on  a  possible  purchase  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  T.  F.  Ward  of  Jacksonville,  an  organist.  This  meeting 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  Delius.  He  induced  Ward 
to  take  a  vacation  at  Solano.  He  came  and  remained  for 
six  months,  but  his  stay  was  invaluable  to  Delius  for  Ward 
had  taught  Delius  the  fundamentals  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint  in  return  for  his  room  and  board.  Now 
Delius  was  equipped  to  compose,  and  he  conceived  his  first 
important  work,  Appalachia,  musical  impressions  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  an  opus  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Delius  was  already  certain  that  music  was  his  profes¬ 
sion.  He  flooded  his  father  with  letters  for  an  allowance 
to  enable  him  to  desert  all  for  music,  but  the  stubborn  old 
man  refused.  Delius  then,  handing  his  orange  plantation 
to  his  brother,  went  to  Jacksonville.  There  he  earned 
money  singing  in  the  choir  of  a  Jewish  synagogue.  (Delius 
himself  was  a  Protestant.)  With  one  dollar  in  his  pocket 
he  went  to  Donville,  Va.  and  obtained  work  as  a  teacher 
in  the  old  Roanoke  Female  School.  Eight  months  later  we 
find  him  doing  professional  organ  playing  in  New  York  City. 
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At  this  time  hla  father  relented.  A  musical  education  was 
to  be  his.  For  this  he  travelled  to  Leipzig,  Germany,  and 
enrolled  at  the  Conservatory  where  his  teachers  were  the 
famous  Sitt.  Jadassohn,  and  Reinecke.  In  the  summer  of 
1577.  Del; us  took  a  walking  tour  through  Scandinavia. 
Here  he  met  many  notables,  including  Greig.  The  same 
year  the  “mighty  mite”  went  to  England  and  prevailed  on 
the  elder  Delius  to  allow  his  gifted  son  to  continue  his 
study  of  music.  The  result  was  a  small  allowance. 

From  Leipzig.  Delius  travelled  to  Paris.  Here  a  kind 
•uncle  settled  his  financial  worries  once  and  for  all.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  music.  Delius  became  interested  in  the 
ether  arts.  Here  he  met  Gauguin  the  painter,  Strindberg 
the  dramatist  and  others  in  whose  circle  he  moved  freely 
and  whose  influence  is  immeasurable.  In  1892  hi3  first  pub¬ 
lished  work — A  Legende — for  violin  and  orchestra  was  re¬ 
leased.  Later  there  came  a  Fantasy  Overture,  Over  the 
H'Zls  and  Far  Away,  and  a  Concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

During  this  sojourn  in  Paris,  he  met  his  future  wife, 
Jeika  Rosen,  a  Serbian,  a  girl  of  unusual  talent  and  culture. 
She  was  an  adept  at  poetry,  painting  and  music.  Delius 
admired  her  for  her  abilities  but  was  not  attracted  by  her 
feminine  charms.  In  fact  he  was  so  much  in  love  with  a 
negress  he  had  met  in  America  that  all  other  women  were 
strangers  to  his  affections.  He  came  to  America  expressly 
to  find  his  light  of  love,  but  since  he  had  been  absent  for 
twelve  years  his  search  was  in  vain,  and  he  returned  to 
Europe  and  married  Jeika  in  1897.  The  marriage  was  very 
fortunate  for  hearts  with  similar  desires  were  fused. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage,  Delius  set  out  for  Norway, 
accompanied  bv  his  wife.  He  was  commissioned  to  write 
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incidental  music  to  the  political  play  Falheraade  by  Gunnar 
Heiberg.  The  piece  was  almost  fatal  to  its  composer.  In 
the  score  Delius  satirized  the  Norwegian  national  anthem, 
which  so  enraged  the  Scandinavians  that  he  instilled  in 
them  a  strong  antipathy  for  his  music.  In  fact  at  one  per¬ 
formance  a  chauvinist,  in  exceeding  fury,  fired  several  shots 
at  Delius  but  fortunately  missed. 

In  1899  Delius’  mother-in-law  bought  the  young  couple 
a  home  at  Graz-sur-Loring,  France.  Here  he  spent  most 
of  his  remaining  days.  It  was  an  ideal  spot  for  a  person 
of  his  character.  It  was  but  a  few  paces  to  the  village 
church,  and  was  surrounded  by  fields.  Furthermore  the 
feeling  of  tranquillity  and  solitude  which  he  desired,  was 
easily  procurable  and  under  such  circumstances  music  of 
the  highest  worth  was  created. 

During  the  next  fifteen  years  appeared  the  best  works 
of  Delius.  Following  his  completion  of  the  opera  Koanga, 
an  opus  with  Florida  as  its  background,  and  negroes  as  its 
chief  characters,  in  1901  appeared  A  Village  Romeo  and 
Juliet ,  this  libretto  by  Gottfried  Neller — his  first  great 
work.  About  1903  there  appeared  two  important  and  mean¬ 
ingful  choral  works,  Sea  Drift  inspired  by  a  poem  of  Walt 
Whitman  and  a  Mass  for  Life.  Subsequently  there  were 
Brigg  Fair  (1907)  whose  basis  is  an  old  English  folk  song: 
Summer  Night  on  the  River  (1911-1912)  :  and  Hearing  the 
First  Cuckoo  in  Spring  (1911-1912)  all  unusual  tone  pic¬ 
tures  of  nature  near  and  around  his  home. 

Delius,  although  English,  could  not  easily  influence  his 
countrymen  to  value  and  love  his  productions.  After  sev¬ 
eral  auditions,  one  can  perceive  the  greatness  in  his  music, 
and  his  countrymen  were  not  patient  enough  to  hear  again 
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what  they  had  at  first  condemned.  The  Germans  were 
more  appreciative  of  his  efforts.  In  1905  Appalachia ,  in 
1906  Sea  Drift ,  in  addition  to  Koanga  and  A  Village  Romeo 
and  Juliet  were  given  a  hearing.  It  was  as  early  as  this 
that  Richard  Strauss  uttered  the  remark  with  which  we 
opened  this  paper.  Delius  never  would  have  obtained  recog¬ 
nition  in  England  were  it  not  for  a  handful  of  strong  ad¬ 
mirers.  Chief  of  these  is  Sir  Thomas  Beecham ;  who  played 
a  Delius  composition  on  every  possible  occasion,  until  in 
the  winter  of  1929  there  resulted  in  England  a  Delius  Fes¬ 
tival.  Now  Delius  was  famous,  greeted  and  admired 
wherever  he  went. 

During  the  late  war,  Delius  remained  in  England,  the 
guest  of  many  distinguished  persons.  The  war  finished, 
he  returned  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days.  Overcome  by  par¬ 
alysis  of  the  legs  in  1922,  and  in  1925  by  blindness,  Delius 
was  on  the  verge  of  complete  helplessness.  He  carried  on. 
however,  with  the  help  of  his  devoted  wife,  and  that  of 
many  friends  who  acted  as  secretaries.  Thus  more  great 
creations  were  produced.  These  physical  infirmities  were 
to  him  a  veritable  tragedy.  He  was  a  man  who  loved  to 
roam  and  who  wished  to  be  independent  of  movement,  and 
now  he  was  actually  a  prisoner  in  an  invalid’s  chair.  He 
idolised  Nature,  the  source  of  many  of  his  compositions, 
and  now  he  felt  sad,  because  of  his  inactivity,  a  stranger 
to  all  that  was  closest  to  his  heart.  His  views  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  were  never  dogmatic  or  obstinate.  He  expressed  him¬ 
self  bravely  and  boldly  as  an  individual.  For  example  he 
openly  stated  that  he  hated  Brahms,  detested  Beethoven 
and  Haydn,  and  was  bored  by  Richard  Strauss,  Debussy 
and  Mozart.  In  fact  he  did  not  see  how  any  one  loving 
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Mozart  could  be  a  great  musician  He  held  admiration  for 
Bach,  Chopin,  Wagner,  and  Grieg.  Moreover,  Delius  was 
so  candid  in  his  remarks  that  he  revealed  that  he  enjoyed 
his  own  music  best  of  all,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
endlessly  gratified  himself  by  playing  the  recordings  of  his 
own  works. 

\ 

Delius  died  on  July  10,  1934  universally  mourned  by 
music  lovers.  According  to  his  request  he  was  buried  in 
Limpsfield,  in  Southern  England  “where  the  winds  are  soft 
and  the  sun  friendly.”  He  died  contentedly  since  he  knew 
that  after  a  long  struggle  his  music  was  of  some  worth  to 
the  world.  After  the  Delius  Festival  of  1929  his  music  was 
played  nightly  on  the  English  radio  system  and  the  record¬ 
ings  brought  him  large  royalties.  An  honorary  Doctorate 
of  Music  was  offered  to  him  by  Oxford  but  illness  prevented 
his  receiving  the  honor. 

As  a  composer  Delius  was  prolific.  He  published  over 
two  hundred  compositions.  These  are  truly  the  fruits  and 
memories  of  his  many  wanderings.  At  times  his  music  is 
in  the  vein  of  negro  ‘blues’;  at  other  times  it  is  touched 
with  Scandinavian  austerity.  Often  it  was  affected  by  Ger¬ 
man  romanticism  and  French  impressionism.  We  hear  the 
speech  of  a  dreamer,  poet,  and  philosopher  in  almost  every 
page  of  his  works.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  label  the  music 
of  Delius,  but  it  can  most  rightly  be  called  impressionism 
if  name  it  we  must.  At  its  best  it  consists  of  musical  paint¬ 
ings  of  nature  of  great  serenity  and  restfulness,  diametric¬ 
ally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  modem  life.  Refined  in 
speech,  delicate  in  tone,  restrained  in  emotion,  fragile  in 
construction — these  are  the  principal  qualities  of  Delius. 
Delius  does  deserve  more  hearing! 
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The  Woes  Of  A  Johdpur 


By  Thomas  F.  Quinn 


HERE  is  a  place,  reflected  B.  J.  bitterly,  for  bicycles. 


A  In  fact,  there  are  several  places,  few  of  which  he 
would  mention  in  polite  society.  But  certainly  the  dia¬ 
phragm  of  a  rather  portly  citizen  was  never  intended  as  a 
parking  spot  for  a  velocipede. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  a  man  with  such  a  philosophy 
of  life  will  not  be  pleased  when,  as  he  steps  off  his  front 
porch,  a  bicycle  hurtles  into  his  midriff.  Indeed,  he  may 
be  excused  for  releasing  certain  explosive  remarks;  and 
this  was  exactly  the  reaction  of  B.  Macadam  Johdpur. 

“Why,  you  sloe-eared  orang!”  began  B.  J.  “Where 
the  devil  d’ya  think  you’re  going?”  The  question  was  al¬ 
most  rhetorical,  for  B.  J.  felt  a  complete  lack  of  interest  in 
the  destination  of  the  cyclist,  although  he  made  certain 
suggestions. 

“Are  you  Mr.  Johdpur?”  asked  the  lad  in  uniform,  un¬ 
tangling  himself  from  the  wreckage  of  B.  J.’s  favorite  lilac. 

“I  am  what  remains  of  Johdpur.” 

“Telegram  for  you,  sir.” 

Glaring  malevolently  at  the  boy,  B.  J.  ripped  open  the 
telegram.  “Suffering  coelacanthia!”  he  ejaculated.  Then, 
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noticing  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  that  the  lad  remained, 
ne  growled,  “Are  you  still  waiting  for  a  tip?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  grinned  the  lad  hopefully. 

“Well,  here  it  is:  when  you  grow  up,  keep  away  from 
the  publishing  business!”  B.  J.  groaned  and  re-entered  his 
study  to  worry  in  peace. 

Five  thousand  sunk  in  advance  advertising  young 
Drivelle’s  “Outline  of  Knowledge,”  and  the  author  has  to 
go  temperamental.  He  had  worked  on  the  book  for  a  month 
already,  and  it  would  have  been  finished  within  two  weeks 
now  if  this  hadn’t  happened.  The  public  was  waiting  for 
it!  A  resume  of  the  world’s  knowledge  in  412  pages!  It 
would  sell  as  fast  as  it  came  off  the  presses.  Why  couldn’t 
Drivelle  have  gone  on  his  roller-skating  tour  in  any  one  of 
the  other  forty-six  weeks  in  the  year  ?  The  publicity  would 
be  good,  of  course;  but  of  what  use  was  publicity  if  the 
book  never  came  out  or  appeared  long  after  the  news  stories 
had  died?  B.  J.  began  to  tear  his  hair,  and  then  checked 
himself ;  he  had  paid  plenty  for  that  toupee.  Replacing  the 
hair,  he  caught  sight  of  his  first  business  rule  wedged  in 
the  comer  of  the  mirror:  “Cherchez  la  femme!” 

La  femme!  No,  there  would  be  no  woman  in  this  case. 

No  woman  was  crazy  enough  to  roller  skate  across  the 

continent.  And  besides,  Snodgrass  Drivelle  had  never  yet 

been  seen  with  a  girl — but  why  not!  It  was  just  these  shy 

fellows  who  were  most  easily  led  by  a  female !  B.  Macadam 

rang  for  his  secretary. 

*  #  *  * 

Snodgrass  Drivelle  fumed  impatiently.  Of  course  he 
had  expected  to  wear  out  several  pairs  of  skates,  but  they 
might  at  least  have  had  the  decency  not  to  leave  him 
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stranded  in  a  small  town  over  a  holiday  weekend,  with  no 
stores  open.  He  supposed  he  could  spend  the  time  on  his 
book.  But  no;  he  had  sworn  off  work  until  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  tour.  He  had  grown  stale  and  must  have  exercise 
or  his  book  would  be  worthless.  Aimlessly  he  wandered 
along  the  porch  of  the  little  fire-trap  hotel  and  wondered 
why  the  Board  of  Health  had  not  seen  to  it  that  this  town 
was  buried  when  it  died.  Appropriately  enough,  he  noted, 
the  cemetery  had  no  fence.  He  suspected  that  the  grave¬ 
yard  was  coextensive  with  the  town. 

Engrossed  with  these  thoughts,  Snodgrass  was  hardly 
conscious  of  the  splash  of  color  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
the  hotel.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  very  trim  splash  of  color, 
and  a  little  reflection  established  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
only  a  girl,  but  a  rather  pretty  and  well-dressed  girl.  Fur¬ 
thermore  it  was  a  girl  in  evident  distress.  Snodgrass  had 
never  before  faced  such  a  situation,  but  he  understood  from 
such  moving^pictures  as  he  had  seen  that  it  was  now  his 
place  to  do  his  daily  good  deed,  if  possible. 

“My  hat!”  explained  the  girl  as  he  approached.  “It 
blew  into  the  tree!” 

Strange,  the  wind  had  died  pretty  quickly,  thought 
Snodgrass  as  he  mounted  the  tree.  Not  a  leaf  was  stirring 
at  present.  Anyway,  it  was  the  work  of  only  a  moment  to 
reach  the  hat,  although  he  first  made  a  few  passes  at  birds’ 
nests  by  mistake.  He  was  surprised  at  the  effusiveness  of 
the  owner’s  thanks,  and  her  subsequent  friendliness.  With 
hardly  a  word  from  him,  the  conversation  revealed  that 
she  was  from  New  York,  that  her  name  was  Greta  Space¬ 
bar,  that  she  liked  to  play  tennis,  and  that  the  town  boasted 
a  tennis  court. 
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“Yes?”  remarked  Snodgrass  cleverly,  as  garrulous  as 
he  always  was  in  the  presence  of  a  girl. 

“Oh,  and  they  have  the  nicest  river  here  for  canoeing. 
You  like  canoeing,  don’t  you,  Mr.  Drivelle?” 

“I  don’t  think  so;  I’ve  never  done  any  of  it.” 

“There’s  a  dance  in  the  town  hall  tomorrow  night.  I 
suppose  you’ll  be  going  to  that?” 

“No,”  said  Snodgrass  firmly. 
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“Shall  we  take  a  walk  to  while  away  the  morning?” 

“I-er-have  some  work  to  do.”  Snodgrass  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  to  his  room.  Sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  he 
picked  up  the  only  available  literature,  some  blurbs  for  his 
book.  “All  the  knowledge  of  the  universe  at  your  finger¬ 
tips!”  “A  complete  summary  of  everything  knowable!” 
“The  Outline  of  Knowledge  will  bring  you  up  to  date  in 
just  412  pages!”  Snodgrass  Drivelle,  he  reflected,  knows 
all;  but  can’t  handle  a  tennis  racket  or  a  canoe,  can’t  dance 
or  talk  to  a  girl.  Snodgrass  picked  up  the  phone.  “West¬ 
ern  Union!”  he  ordered  the  operator. 

*  *  *  # 

MR.  B.  MACADAM  JOHDPUR 
GREAVESDALE,  N.  Y. 

WON’T  GO  THROUGH  WITH  BOOK.  DON’T  KNOW 
ENOUGH. 

SNODGRASS. 

“What  the  devil!”  barked  B.  J.  “What  in  pterodactylic 
pithecanthropus  has  happened  to  that  girl?  Western 
Union!”  The  latter  into  the  phone.  “Telegram  to  Miss 
Greta  Spacebar,  Palace  Hotel,  Thames,  Ohio. 

WHAT  HAVE  YOU  DONE  TO  HIM?  HE’S  GIVEN 
UP  ENTIRELY  NOW.  GET  HIM  INTERESTED  IN  YOU. 

B.  J. 


Impatiently  B.  J.  waited  for  the  reply,  collect: 

THAT’S  YOUR  FAULT.  YOU  TOLD  ME  TO  KEEP 
HIM  OFF  OF  SKATES.  SKATING’S  ALL  HE’S  INTER- 
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ESTED  IN  AND  THAT’S  WHAT  I  PREFER  MYSELF. 
SHALL  I  OFFER  HIM  THOSE  SKATES  I  BROUGHT  ? 


GRETA. 

*  #  #  # 

Snodgrass  was  mildly  surprised  when  Greta  told  him 
at  dinner  that  she  had  something  to  show  him.  He  was  in¬ 
trigued  when  she  led  him  to  a  box  on  the  porch.  But  when 
she  produced  roller  skates,  there  crept  into  the  eyes  of 
Snodgrass  Drivelle  something  very  akin  to  the  lovelight. 

As  they  skated  that  afternoon  Snodgrass  expanded  on 
his  favorite  subject.  In  detail  he  explained  his  idea  for  a 
hydraulic  shock  absorber  on  skates,  and  the  latest  invention 
in  steering  apparatus.  The  exact  function  of  his  extra  ball¬ 
bearing  and  the  joys  of  the  open  road  received  equal  at¬ 
tention  in  his  discourse.  He  professed  himself  intrigued 
with  the  design  for  skates  contemplated  by  Greta,  but  was 
relieved  to  find  she  appreciated  its  structural  flaws.  All  in 
all,  the  afternoon  seemed  to  pass  a  bit  too  quickly,  and  he 
reflected,  as  they  returned,  that  the  town  was  not  as  dull 
as  it  seemed. 

The  stores  were  still  closed  the  next  morning,  since  it 
was  a  holiday,  but  Snodgrass  somehow  wasn’t  so  anxious 
to  get  on  his  way.  He  had  become  attached  to  the  town. 
He  knew  that  he  couldn’t  go  on  anyway  because  Greta  had 
refused  to  sell  him  the  skates  Sunday.  Unless  she  went 
with  him  he  couldn’t  go.  Unless  she  went  with  him!  Snod¬ 
grass  was  amazed  at  his  own  mental  powers;  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  a  brilliant  idea. 

B.  J.  was  entertaining  a  business  acquaintance  when 
Greta’s  telegram  arrived. 
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“You  see,  Jake?”  said  B.  J.  “That’s  how  to  handle 
these  things  the  smart  way.  So  far  it’s  cost  me  only  two 
dollars,  a  few  telegrams,  and  Greta’s  train  fare — and  I’ll 
make  a  pile  on  that  book.  Why  don’t  you  hire  yourself  a 
smart  secretary  like  Greta?” 

“I  certainly  have  to  hand  it  to  you,  B.  J.  I  never 
thought  any  girl  could  interest  Drivelle.  But  it  wasn’t  your 
fault  she  turned  out  to  be  a  rollerskating  fan.” 

“Belittlin’  again,  eh,  Jake?  Why  don’t  you  just  say 
you  envy  my  brains  ?  Stick  around  for  dinner  tonight  and 
you’ll  probably  see  this  Drivelle  case  cleaned  up.” 

They  didn’t  have  to  wait  until  dinner.  The  telegram 
arrived  in  mid-afternoon. 


THANKS.  THAT  PAYS  FOR  THE  LICENSE.  AND 
WHERE ’D  YOU  GET  THE  IDEA  NO  WOMAN  IS  CRAZY 
ENOUGH  TO  ROLLERSKATE  ACROSS  THE  CONTI¬ 
NENT? 


GRETA. 
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Finis 

Another  Stylus  year  has  slipped  into 
the  frozen  mold  which  we  call  the  past. 
It  seemed  but  a  Hail  and  Farewell,  so 
fleeting  was  it.  And  now  the  Seniors 
must  face  the  facts  that  they’re  through. 
(Don’t  cheer,  boys;  the  poor  devils  are 
dying.) 

A  fleeting  season;  but  a  very  pleasant 
one.  If  a  reader  or  three  has  found  the 
year  half  as  enjoyable  as  it  has  been  for 
the  Staff,  we  consider  the  Stylus  a  success 
— either  that  or  the  reader  drew  a  winner 
in  the  Sweeps.  Several  factors  contributed 
to  our  enjoyment  of  our  job.  First,  we 
had  always  the  friendly  aid  of  our  moder- 
tors,  Fr.  John  O'Callaghan,  S.  J.,  and  his 
able  assistant,  Mr.  Paul  McNulty,  S.  J. 
Then  there  were  the  services  of  as 
obliging,  helpful,  and  likable  a  crew  of 
printers  as  we  ever  expect  to  meet,  Tom 
Simone  and  his  Modern  Printing  staff. 
(We’ve  heard  it  rumored  that  Tom  is 
going  to  give  Dale  Carnegie  a  course  on 
How  to  win  Friends.)  And  finally,  — the 
staff  itself.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  efficient  operation  and  co-operation 
of  the  staff  is  a  prerequisite  for  enjoying 
the  task  of  publishing  a  magazine.  The 
complete  harmony  of  the  staff  lightened 
the  work  on  every  one  of  the  six  issues. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Wendell  Turley, 
the  next  editor  of  the  Stylus — or  perhaps 
we  should  say,  we  congratulate  the  Stylus 
on  its  next  editor.  Magazines  are  not 
always  so  fortunate.  His  appointment 
follows  as  too  obvious  a  corollary. 

We  find  that  we  must  add  a  postscript. 
We  have  omitted  mention  of  a  very 
essential  element  in  the  past  Stylus  year. 
No  magazine  is  made  solely  by  its  edi¬ 
tors,  nor  by  its  contributors,  nor  by  its 
printers.  For  some  magazines,  indeed, 
editors,  ontributors,  and  printers  have  the 
easier  task.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  seem  ungrateful  to  those  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  toil.  Herewith  we  thank 
those  doting  aunts  and  loving  cousins  of 
the  staff  members  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  read  the  Stylus. 
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Uncle  Sam’s  Hemophilia 

Like  the  rest  of  the  world’s  royalty, 
King  Cotton  has  of  late  been  appearing 
very  sickly  indeed.  Within  the  last  six 
years,  the  American  taxpayer  has  dished 
out  over  a  billion  dollars  in  futile  attempts 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  cotton 
surplus.  Bounties  were  paid  for  not 
growing  cotton ;  then  the  government 
guaranteed  the  price  of  what  was  grown, 
and,  to  support  that  price,  bought  six 
hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  cotton 
and  stored  it  away ;  and  all  the  while  now 
we  have  been  paying  $45,000,000  a  year 
to  carry  this  cotton  uselessly  in  storage. 
King  Cotton  would  seem  to  have  given 
the  United  States  Treasury  an  acute  case 
of  hemophilia. 

And  now  the  President  has  proposed 
that  the  government  place  an  export 
subsidy  on  cotton;  i.  e.  dump  the  cotton 
for  what  the  world  will  pay  for  it  and 
then  pay  the  growers  the  higher  domestic 
price.  Estimates  are  that  this  policy  will 
cost  from  sixty  to  ninety  million  dollars 
annually.  Howls  have  arisen  from  textile 
manufacturers,  who  believe  that  foreign 
companies,  buying  our  cotton  so  cheaply, 


Simple  Science 

Scientist  are  supposed  to  be  the  most 
blase  of  men.  While  ordinary  mortals 
gasp  in  surprise  at  a  comet,  or  moving 
pictures  of  life  in  an  amoeba,  or  a  petri¬ 
fied  Eoleocanthus,  the  scientist  will  re¬ 
main  unmoved  during  an  invasion  from 
Mars.  In  complete  calm  scientists  can 
warn  us  that  the  world  is  shrinking,  or 
that  the  sun  is  growing  cold.  Without  a 
tremor  they  count  the  number  of  germs 
in  their  daily  calories. 

But  once  in  a  while  the  mask  cracks. 
Just  occasionally  we  see  that  they  really 
ar  capable  of  lifting  an  eyebrow.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  for  example,  the  scientific 
world  was  reported  agog  at  the  discovery 
of  a  fish  50,000,000  years  old. 

Shucks !  We  could  point  out  a  restaur¬ 
ant  where  you  could  get  that  fish  any 
Friday. 


will  undersell  American  textile  firms. 
Thus,  they  say,  we  are  not  only  giving 
away  our  cotton,  but  are  squeezing  the 
American  people  to  pay  for  the  gift. 

The  paradox  in  it  all  is  that  the  very 
sharecroppers  and  farmers  who  are 
growing  the  cotton  are  in  many  cases 
poorly  clothed.  They  lack  cotton  goods. 
It  seems  reasonably  safe  to  say  that  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  to 
consume  all  the  cotton  they  actually  need, 
we  would  have  no  more  than  enough. 
The  fallacy  in  reducing  the  production, 
rather  than  attempting  to  raise  consump¬ 
tion,  is  that  the  rarer  we  make  cotton,  the 
fewer  people  will  be  able  to  consume  it, 
because  of  the  higher  price.  Thus  the 
problem  of  a  surplus  will  still  remain, 
and  the  people  will  be  even  less  well 
clothed. 

We  concede  that  there  is  nothing 
simple  about  the  problem,  and  that  some 
control  of  cotton  growing  is  necessary. 
But  the  taxpayer  seems  to  have  a  ligitimate 
complaint  when  he  must  spend  money 
which  he  needs  in  order  not  to  receive 
cotton  which  he  needs. 


Vote  On  War 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Ludlow 
Amendment,  providing  for  a  popular  vote 
before  this  nation  may  go  to  war  (except 
in  cases  of  invasion  or  insurrection),  has 
caused  horrified  shivers  in  official  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  Administration  well  knows 
that  the  bill  very  nearly  passed  Congress 
last  year.  Its  utmost  resources  are  now 
thrown  against  the  Amendment. 

The  chief  argument  of  the  government 
men  is  that  the  Ludlow  Amendment 
would  deprive  our  diplomats  of  their  chief 
strength  in  foreign  relations,  for  their 
opponents  will  realize  that  their  words 
are  not  backed  by  armed  force.  But  some¬ 
how  this  point  seems  very  weak  when 
placed  beside  the  enormity  of  the  decision 
to  fight.  In  order  to  allow  our  diplomats 
to  threaten,  we  must  not  assume  to  our¬ 
selves  the  power  over  our  own  lives, 
liberties  and  properties.  This  power  must 
be  vested  in  men  whose  interests  are  not 
always  ours.  When  war  is  declared  the 
government  becomes  immediately  a  dic¬ 
tatorship;  may  it  not  be  worthwhile  for 
some  administration  to  seize  this  opport¬ 
unity  ? 

At  least  once  before,  the  American 
people  have  been  betrayed  into  a  war  by 
their  government.  It  has  long  since  been 
proved  that  even  while  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  campaigning  for  reelection  on  the 
platform,  "He  kept  us  out  of  war”,  he  had 
a  secret  agreement  with  England,  compro¬ 
mising  this  nation.  And  Congress  was 
practically  railroaded  into  acquiescence. 
One  famed  Senator,  who  was  pleading 
for  peace,  was  interrupted  by  cries  of 
''Traitor!”  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
another  Senator  actually  accused  him  of 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy — 
before  war  had  been  declared!  What 
secret  commitments  inspired  such  demago¬ 
guery  ? 

Our  Congressmen  are  burdened  with  the 
duty  of  making  the  most  terrible  decision 
of  a  nation.  Isn’t  it  only  reasonable  that 
this  most  onerous  duty  be  retained  to  the 
ultimate  authority  in  the  United  States — - 
the  people  ? 


A  Trunk  In  The  Attic 

By  John  C.  Moynihan 

IT  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  drunk  at  short 
range,  and  I  was  both  afraid  and  fascinated. 

My  Uncle  Jerry  had  come  in  only  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore,  shambling  and  ashamed ;  he  had  been  uptown  all  after¬ 
noon,  and  we  had  been  certain  he  would  come  in  as  drunk 
as  he  was.  He  had  known  it,  too,  as  well  as  we  did,  and, 
when  he  strode  in  to  face  us  around  five  o’clock,  he  made 
some  feeble  attempts  to  greet  us  coherently,  and  stumbled 
into  the  parlor.  My  mother  went  in  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  and  my  brother  and  I,  sitting  apprehensively  in  the 
kitchen  and  eyeing  each  other,  silently  hoped  she  would 
let  him  go  to  sleep  on  the  parlor  couch. 

She  maneuvered  him  into  the  kitchen,  however,  and  he 
sat  there,  half  on,  half  off,  the  small  cream-colored  chair, 
fumbling  at  his  nose  with  his  dirty  handkerchief,  messing 
up  the  table  with  his  steak  and  mashed  potatoes,  talking 
jerkily  and  weeping  softly  and  wetly  to  himself. 

He  told  us,  in  a  combination  of  brogue  and  slurred 
syllables  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  here, 
that  he  had  not  meant  to  get  drunk  while  he  was  in  town, 
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that  he  felt  like  an  old  booze-hound  like  Eddie  Hasley,  that 
he  was  sorry  such  great  little  kids  as  Johnny  and  Tim  could 
see  him  in  a  state  like  this,  but  that  he  had  met  Mike 
O’Hara  and  Jim  Tower  uptown,  and  they  had  taken  him 
in  the  Grill — and  so  on,  in  one  long  involved  sentence,  at 
the  same  time  terse  and  rambling.  The  steak,  as  he  talked, 
grew  cold,  dull,  and  leathery;  the  mashed  potatoes  looked 
like  a  snow-bank  after  a  heavy  rain,  the  gravy  became  thick 
and  slimy.  Finally,  as  his  talk  grew  louder  and  less  co¬ 
herent,  and  his  dabblings  at  the  supper  less  and  less  effec¬ 
tive,  my  mother  helped  him  blow  his  nose,  and  led  him  into 
the  parlor. 

I  had  sense  enough  to  feel  sorry  for  him,  boy  though 
I  was.  He  had  so  many  good  reasons  to  get  drunk. 

My  mother  came  slowly  back  into  the  room,  and 
slumped  down  in  the  chair  I  set  out  for  her.  She  looked 
out  towards  the  parlor,  and  put  her  fingers  to  her  lips. 
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“The  poor  fellow’s  all  tired  out,”  she  said,  and  the  late 
summer  sun,  streaming  in  through  the  window,  showed  me 
the  tears  welling  up  in  her  eyes.  “He  only  gets  out  of  that 
— that  wilderness  once  in  a  while.”  She  put  her  apron  to 
her  eyes,  and  began  to  cry  into  it. 

By  wilderness  she  meant  the  CCC  camp  in  Eggleston, 
Vermont.  He  had  been  there  for  the  past  two  years,  in  a 
veteran’s  company,  and  had  come  down  on  a  four-day  leave 
over  Labor  Day.  This  was  the  third  day,  and  the  first  he 
had  been  drunk.  After  all  he  had  suffered  in  this  town  of 
Swansea,  it  was  a  mark  of  forbearance  for  him  to  stay 
sober  so  long. 

My  mother  slumped  in  her  chair,  and  rested  her  head 
on  the  table ;  her  frail  little  body  shook  convulsively.  I  felt 
very  sorry  for  her,  and  not  a  little  angry  at  my  uncle  for 
giving  her  pain;  but,  knowing  that  I  was,  after  all,  only  a 
boy,  and  therefore  incompetent  to  soothe  her,  I  walked 
softly  by  the  big  black  stove  and  into  the  dim  back-hall, 
shutting  the  door  softly  after  me.  I  tiptoed  to  the  end  of 
it,  then  up  the  rickety  uncarpeted  stairway  to  the  stifling 
attic. 

Jerry’s  trunk  was  there,  an  old  worn  trunk,  containing 
all  that  he  had  cared  to  salvage  from  his  old  home  in  Dove- 
bury  when  Margaret  had  died.  I  had  been  through  it  many 
times  before,  of  course,  having  an  ordinary  small  boy’s 
curiosity;  today,  because  Jerry  was  downstairs,  I  did  not 
feel  curious  at  all,  but  at  once  satisfied  and  despondent, 
solemn  and  sneaking.  The  things  in  it  had  once  belonged 
to  Jerry,  though  by  now,  I  suppose,  he  had  forgotten  they 
existed.  I  knew  later,  of  course,  that  he  had  not,  and 
could  not. 
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No  doubt  they  had  been  happy  enough  down  there  in 
Dovebury,  Jerry  a  stolid,  simple  Irishman,  just  back  from 
the  War,  and  Margaret  a  wide-eyed  little  thing  who  made 
him  a  home  without  much  housekeeping.  Jerry  was  work¬ 
ing  in  the  flax  mill  at  Dovebury,  and  earning  good  money; 
he  bought  a  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  settled 
down  for  a  long  life  of  labor,  quiet,  and  happiness. 

But  Margaret  died  of  influenza  suddenly  in  1926;  the 
house  was  sold,  the  furniture  auctioned  off,  and  Jerry  came 
back  to  Swansea. 

He  was  stunned,  dazed.  He  left  Dovebury  behind 
forever;  he  quit  the  mill  and  resumed  his  old  position  as 
second  boss  in  Hagen’s  Rubber  Shop  in  Swansea,  took  up 
the  company  of  such  of  his  old  friends  as  had  remained 
bachelors,  marched  with  the  Legion  on  Memorial  Day, 
bowled  in  the  shop  league.  In  fact,  except  that  his  face 
was  a  little  more  leathery  and  set,  his  eyes  a  little  bolder, 
his  hair  a  little  greyer,  and  his  wiry  body  a  little  leaner, — 
and  the  trunk  there  in  the  attic — you  would  never  have 
guessed  that  he  knew  his  life  was  ruined. 

I  knelt  by  the  trunk,  opened  it,  pried  out  the  broken 
drawer,  and  began  to  rummage  through  the  bottom.  There 
were  a  few  large  ugly  tea-pots  and  tureens  with  patches  of 
jade-green  tarnish  on  them,  large  pictures  of  Baby  Stuart 
and  cows  in  lush  pastures,  with  gilded  frames,  a  few  old 
dresses,  voluminous  and  ruffled,  a  large  book  of  sentimental 
poetry,  by  the  Reverend  C.  A.  Potter,  called  “Perfect 
Jewels,”  and  two  notebooks,  one  labeled  “Household  Hints,” 
the  other  “Cookery  Notes,”  in  which  Margaret  had  pasted 
newspaper  poetry  and  written  recipes  in  a  neat  shaded  hand. 
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She  was  a  very  poor  housekeeper,  I  hear;  no  matter,  her 
earnestness  is  rather  touching. 

I  put  everything  back  in  the  trunk,  closed  it  gently, 
and  sat  down  on  the  floor  beside  it.  A  weak  breeze  whistled 
around  the  skylight  above,  and  darkness,  starting  far  back 
under  the  eaves,  crawled  out  around  me.  I  knew,  in  a 
vague  way,  that  the  world  had  changed  greatly  since  1926, 
and  my  uncle  had  lived  through  the  changing  era.  Had  he 
changed  with  it?  In  a  way,  he  had.  He  was  middle-aged 
now;  still,  the  essence  of  his  emotional  life  was  pinned 
up  in  this  trunk  I  rested  against.  He  had  grown  older,  more 
iron,  more  settled,  more  reserved;  but  inside,  deep  inside, 
he  was  the  same  man  he  had  been  when  he  had  silently 
stationed  the  trunk  in  our  attic. 

It  was  quite  dark  now.  I  picked  myself  up  off  the 
dusty  floor,  and  went  downstairs.  My  younger  brother  was 
in  bed  by  this  time.  I  found  my  mother  alone  in  the  kitchen, 
and  fully  herself  again.  She  was  taking  out  of  the  oven 
the  ham  which  she  had  cooked  for  the  next  day’s — Sunday’s 
— dinner. 

“I  thought  you’d  gone  up  to  the  playground,”  she  said, 
looking  at  me  in  perplexity.  “What  were  you  doing  up  in 
that  dirty  attic?” 

“Oh  .  .  .  lookin’  at  somethin’,”  I  answered  in  a  small 
guilty  voice,  and  trudged  up  to  bed.  I  dreamed  all  night 
of  my  Uncle  Jerry,  young,  and  living  in  a  home  of  his  own. 
The  morning  found  me  little  rested. 

There  was  a  clatter  of  dishes  downstairs,  and  the  sound 
of  subdued  voices ;  so,  dressing  hastily,  I  went  down.  Uncle 
Jerry  was  eating  his  breakfast,  and  my  mother  was  wait¬ 
ing  on  him. 
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“Well,”  he  grunted,  smiling  in  an  assumed  heartiness. 
“Here’s  my  little  Johnny  come  down  to  say  good-bye  to  me.” 

“Goodbye?  You  goin’  away  again,  Uncle  Jerry?”  I 
faltered. 

“Yeah,  I’m  goin’  away.”  He  erased  the  grim  smile. 
“When  a  man  visits  his  sister  for  a  few  days,  and  gets  drunk 
and  shames  .  . 

“Now,  Jerry,  take  another  piece  of  toast  and  don’t  talk 
like  that,”  said  my  mother;  she  did  not  want  him  to  think 
himself  at  all  guilty. 

He  waved  the  toast  aside  without  words. 

“When  a  man  shames  his  two  little  nephews  and  his 
sister  like  .  .  .  like  that,”  he  said  huskily,  “He  ought  to 
leave  town  and  never  come  back.”  He  coughed,  turned 
away  from  me,  and  wiped  his  mouth — and  his  eyes,  too,  I 
think — with  the  back  of  his  shirt-sleeve. 

I  stood  there  on  one  foot,  wanting  to  tell  him  I  under¬ 
stood,  and  at  the  same  time,  making  believe  I  didn’t  under¬ 
stand,  and  he  finished  his  breakfast  in  silence.  He  stood 
up,  stretched  himself,  and  stood  for  a  minute  uncertainly. 
Then  he  picked  up  his  small  grip  and  moved  towards  the 
door. 

“Well  ...  goodbye,  everybody,”  he  said.  My  mother 
protested  half-heartedly  that  he  didn’t  need  to  leave  so 
early.  He  mumbled  something  in  reply,  cleared  his  throat, 
said  goodbye  to  her,  and  turned  to  me. 

“  ’Bye  now,  Johnny,  and  be  sure  you  write  to  me.  I 
get  lonesome  up  there  in  the  mountains  durin’  the  winter 
time.”  He  smiled  his  wide,  slow  smile,  and  shook  hands 
with  me.  When  I  opened  my  hand,  I  found  a  dollar  bill  in  it. 
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“Half  for  you,  half  for  Tommy,”  he  whispered  in  my 
ear.  “Don’t  let  Ma  know  till  I’m  gone.” 

I  wrote  to  him  before  the  week  was  out,  thanking  him 
properly  for  the  money,  at  my  mother’s  command.  He 
answered  me  shortly  afterwards  in  a  nice  long  letter,  pen¬ 
ciled  on  borrowed  regimental  stationery,  telling  me  about 
the  woods  around  camp,  and  the  mountain  he  climbed  over 
the  week-end,  and  the  squirrels  who  hung  around  every 
noon  for  bits  of  his  lunch.  He  had  a  very  good  sense  of 
what  to  tell  a  small  boy,  and  I  never  felt  that  he  was  writ¬ 
ing  down  to  me. 

A  year  and  a  half  passed,  like  a  cyclone,  it  seemed  to 
me.  I  was,  by  now,  in  third  year  of  high.  Jerry’s  letters 
became  less  frequent,  though  when  they  did  come,  they  were 
as  long  and  friendly  as  before.  Now  and  then,  he  sent  us 
the  “Eggleston  Gazette,”  which  contained  a  great  variety 
of  news,  boisterous  and  none  too  clean,  about  the  CCC 
boys.  He  was  in  a  large  encampment  of  about  a  thousand 
men,  both  young  fellows  and  veterans,  and  I  used  to  de¬ 
light  in  his  accounts  of  minstrel  shows  and  baseball  leagues. 

“It’s  a  great  thing  to  see  the  way  the  boys  play  ball,” 
he  said  in  one  of  his  rambling  penciled  letters.  “They  play 
hard  ball,  and  they  work  hard,  too ;  you  should  see  them  dig 
and  haul  and  do  real  men’s  work.  They’re  all  good  kids,  and 
I  want  you  to  be  like  them  when  you  get  out  of  school  and 
start  working  for  your  Ma.  Liz  can  get  you  in  the  shop 
easy  enough,  and  when  you  get  in  there,  don’t  go  hanging 
around  the  boss,  because  that’s  not  the  way  to  do,  but  just 
do  your  work  the  best  you  can,  and  don’t  stall  around.  I 
worked  in  that  shop  for  seventeen  years,  and  I  was  boss 
of  the  tube  room  for  twelve,  and  I  know  what  I’m  talking 
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about.  I  might  be  there  today,  too,  but  I  came  to  work 
with  a  little  in  one  morning  and  gave  the  super  hell.” 

This  was  true  enough.  When  he  came  back  from 
Dovebury,  he  had  taken  up  in  the  Shop  where  he  had  left 
off,  and  his  old  job  as  foreman  had  been  given  back  to  him. 
He  had  held  it  for  six  years.  Then,  being  Irish  and  a  little 
stubborn,  he  began  to  quarrel  with  Alec  MacArthur,  who 
was  Scotch  and  a  natural  enemy,  and  Tom  Fairbanks,  who 
was  super  and  a  technical  college  graduate.  At  last  there 
was  an  episode  of  a  broken  drum  and  a  question  of  whose 
responsibility  it  was;  Jerry  had  taken  a  few  drinks  before 
going  to  work — and,  in  short,  found  himself,  soon  after, 
with  a  black  eye,  skinned  knuckles,  and  no  job.  He  had 
kicked  around  after  that,  working  in  construction  com¬ 
panies,  road  gangs,  B.  P.  W.  crews,  and  the  like;  at  one 
time,  he  was  assistant  foreman  at  the  Cartwright  Hard 
Rubber  Works,  a  sweat  shop  in  Fall  River.  He  had  held 
this  position  two  years,  but  lost  it  when  he  included  Monday 
in  his  regular  week-end  drunk.  When  the  depression  came, 
he  got  along  on  minus  nothing  for  four  years,  and  joined 
the  CCC  only  when  it  was  a  question  of  doing  that  or  going 
on  relief. 

“I  don’t  feel  so  good  lately,”  he  said  in  the  same  letter. 
“I  have  indigestion  oftener  than  I  used  to,  and  the  other 
day  the  doctor  who  examined  me  said  that,  besides  that, 
my  heart  isn’t  so  good.  I  still  work  regular  every  day,  as 
good  as  I  can,  but  I  suppose  I’m  getting  old,  and,  since  your 
father’s  dead,  I  want  to  see  you  put  on  the  right  track  and 
shown  how  a  man  should  behave  himself — because  your 
mother’s  getting  old  too,  and  pretty  soon  it’ll  be  up  to  you 
to  take  care  of  her,  for  a  change.  So  if  you  get  a  job  next 
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year,  I  want  you  to  hold  on  to  it,  work  hard,  learn  your 
trade  and  act  smart,  and  don’t  waste  your  life  like  your 
uncle  did  ...” 

I  think  he  did  feel  old  at  that  time.  He  had  always 
been  a  bit  surly,  apt  to  look  at  things  seriously.  Nowadays 
he  talked  a  good  deal  of  my  responsibilities,  and  of  our  get¬ 
ting  older,  and  of  the  fact  that  he  had  always  done  his  duty 
as  he  saw  it,  and  that  I  must  recognize  mine.  I  think  he 
felt  that  his  life,  blighted  in  its  very  prime,  had  neverthe¬ 
less  been  lived  according  to  a  mode  established  by  the 
ages,  and  he  derived  great  comfort  from  the  fact.  He  had 
little  else  for  which  to  feel  satisfied. 

In  the  spring  of  1936,  he  suddenly  took  sick.  The 
weather  had  been  particularly  warm  for  a  week,  and  the 
heavy  Vermont  snow  was  beginning  to  pack,  get  slushy, 
and  melt.  While  he  was  walking,  one  Sunday  afternoon, 
along  a  ridge  of  Mount  Wachanuck,  he  was  suddenly  hit 
and  knocked  down  by  a  small  snowslide.  He  stopped  im¬ 
mediately,  of  course,  and  partially  dried  his  clothes  by  a 
small  fire  he  built;  but  he  came  back  to  camp  with  a  heavy 
cold  which  later  developed  into  pneumonia.  Because  of  his 
heart,  we  were  doubly  apprehensive  here  in  Swansea;  but 
in  three  weeks  he  was  convalescing  in  Fort  Bennington,  an 
army  hospital  near  Montpelier. 

“I’m  getting  a  lot  better  now,”  he  wrote  us,  when  we 
sent  him  a  carton  of  cigarettes,  “And  I’m  sitting  up  in  a 
wheel-chair  out  on  the  porch  while  I  write  this.  The  doctor 
says  I’ll  be  OK  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  believe  me,  I’ll  feel 
great  when  I  get  back  to  camp  and  see  the  boys  again. 
They’re  a  great  gang.  I’m  going  to  be  a  foreman  in  charge 
of  twenty  men  when  I  go  back  there.  Captain  Adams  came 
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to  see  me  yesterday  and  told  me  so.  He’s  a  real  nice  guy. 
I’ll  be  tickled  to  death  to  get  a  position  like  that;  I  always 
knew  I  had  the  real  stuff  in  me.” 

We  had  always  known  it,  too.  In  fact,  everyone  who 
knew  my  Uncle  Jerry  respected  him  for  his  industry  and 
pitied  him  for  his  aimlessness.  And  I  knew  that  there  was 
nothing  he  would  like  better  than  to  have  a  crew  of  men  in 
his  charge. 

By  the  middle  of  May,  he  was  back  on  the  job,  “feeling 
fit  as  a  fiddle,”  he  wrote,  though  “the  doctor  says  I  have 
to  be  careful  on  account  of  my  heart.  I  don’t  take  much 
stock  in  him,  though,  because  I  feel  right  now  as  if  I  could 
lick  the  world.”  I  guess  he  was  finding  more  and  more 
peace  in  things;  he  was  growing  used  to  the  community 
life  in  the  CCC,  and  he  had  not  a  care  in  the  world,  and  was 
making  twenty-one  dollars  a  month  besides. 

June  came,  and  was  half -gone  before  any  of  us  noticed 
it.  Then  one  morning,  while  I  was  shaving,  a  knock  came 
at  the  back  door.  It  was  a  telegraph  boy;  I  took  the  yellow 
envelope  and  stared  at  it  apprehensively.  Telegrams  came 
only  when  someone  was  very  sick,  or  dead.  This  one,  how¬ 
ever,  was  from  Jerry. 

“Cartwright  holding  good  job  in  Washburn.  Send  $10. 
Coming  home,”  it  said. 

Jerry  had  worked  for  two  years  at  Cartwright’s,  the 
hard  rubber  place  in  Fall  River,  you  remember.  It  was  a 
sweat-shop  of  the  worst  type,  and,  when  the  big  strike 
came  in  1936,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  violence  there.  Old 
Cartwright,  who  fancied  himself  a  great  industrial  baron, 
decided  to  leave  Fall  River  altogether  rather  than  capitulate 
to  the  help.  He  found  a  small  plant  in  Washburn,  N.  H., 
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and  moved  there.  However,  experienced  help  was  scarce, 
and  none  of  his  old  organization  would  work  for  him;  so, 
being  utterly  unable  to  manage  everything  himself,  he 
thought  of  my  Uncle  Jerry,  and  sent  for  him. 

It  was  Saturday  morning  when  the  telegram  came.  He 
got  the  money  he  had  sent  for  around  noon;  my  mother 
telegraphed  it  to  him.  He  got  a  ride  to  Montpelier — it  was 
raining  heavily  that  day,  I  remember — in  one  of  the  army 
trucks.  On  inquiry  at  the  railroad  station,  he  found  that 
the  next  train  for  Boston  would  not  leave  till  10:00  that 
night ;  he  cursed  the  delay.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  how¬ 
ever,  and  he  set  himself  to  spend  the  afternoon  as  best  he 
could.  A  friend  of  his,  formerly  in  the  CCC,  was  running 
a  saloon  in  the  north  part  of  Montpelier,  and,  as  the  rain 
had  stopped,  he  set  out  on  foot  for  the  place.  When  he  had 
gone  half-way,  however,  the  storm  broke  again  in  full  force, 
and,  as  a  consequent,  he  was  soaked  to  the  skin  before  he 
reached  his  destination.  He  dried  out,  spent  the  afternoon 
and  early  evening  with  his  friend — as  the  man  told  us  later 
— and  then  was  driven  back  to  the  railroad  station. 

It  was  still  a  bitter  night,  and,  when  he  finally  swung 
himself  aboard,  a  shabby,  thin,  grim  little  figure,  the  rain 
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was  dancing  in  the  glare  of  lanterns,  and  shimmering  down 
the  olive  walls  of  the  cars.  The  inside  was  hot,  moist,  and 
dense  with  smoke,  for  there  were  a  few  dozen  lumberjacks, 
all  on  their  way  down  from  Maine,  in  the  smoker.  My 
uncle  happened  to  know  one  of  them,  Bill  Macaroth,  from 
Townshend,  which  isn’t  far  from  Swansea,  and  the  two 
of  them  sat  up  all  night  in  the  smoker,  playing  cards. 

He  reached  Swansea  around  11:00  Sunday  morning. 
He  was  to  take  the  train  back  to  Boston  again  at  2:30,  for 
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there  is  only  one  train  a  day  from  Boston  to  Washburn, 
and  he  was  to  report  for  work  Monday  morning.  Partly 
because  he  was  so  eager  to  get  home  and  tell  the  news, 
partly  because  he  had  to  get  his  clothes,  certificates,  and 
other  belongings,  he  set  off  at  a  fast  walk,  still  in  the 
pouring  rain,  for  our  house.  We  were  all  in  church  at  the 
time;  we  generally  go  to  the  10:30  Mass.  He  reached  the 
house,  climbed  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  then  the  second, 
then  the  third — and  fell  unconscious  at  the  top,  across  our 
door  sill. 

He  was  barely  alive  when  we  reached  home,  fifteen 
minutes  laterd.  I  was  first  up  the  stairs,  so  as  to  get  the 
key  out  from  under  the  mat  and  open  the  door  for  my 
mother.  I  saw  his  frail  form  there  by  the  door,  sprang  to 
him,  and  turned  him  over.  There  seemed  to  be  a  light  in 
his  eyes,  though  the  hall  was  dusky,  and  he  smiled  quite 
bravely  when  I  bent  over  him. 

“Margaret  ...  I  wish  Margaret  .  .  .  were  here  now,”  he 
whispered  hoarsely.  “She  .  .  .  I’ve  got  a  good  job  .  .  .  She’d 
be  proud  ...”  And  then  he  fainted  dead  away. 

Few  of  us  die  in  glory.  It  was  Jerry’s  luck  to  die  so, 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  vindicating  himself  to  himself. 
Failure  all  his  life,  he  had  now  a  triumph — specious  though 
we  later  knew  it  to  be.  Nothing  is  more  triumphant  than 
a  man’s  pride  in  his  manhood. 

His  belongings  were  few:  a  razor,  a  few  tools,  papers, 
odds  and  ends  of  clothes,  comb,  and  such.  There  was  a 
picture  of  Margaret  and  a  faded  yellow  note  from  her  in 
his  wallet.  All  these  meagre  possessions  I  have  put  in  the 
old  trunk  in  the  attic,  with  the  pictures,  the  silver  teapots, 
and  the  notebooks.  They  seem  to  belong  there. 
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On  Cats  and  Queens 


By  Frank  J.  Lally 

IT  was  Sydney  Smith,  I  think,  who  said  the  best  way  to 
answer  a  bad  argument  is  to  let  it  go  on.  In  many  cases 
the  truth  of  this  statement  will  resolve  itself  into  conflict 
of  policy  over  expediency,  or  a  question  of  whether  the 
wait  is  worth  the  candle.  However,  like  most  popular  sen- 
tentia,  this  one,  too,  has  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  it. 
It  can  apply,  it  seems  to  me,  equally  well  to  ideas  as  to 
arguments,  and  to  one  in  particular, — our  modern  idea  of 
culture. 

Fundamentally  the  error  is  an  old  one,  the  essence  is 
confused  with  its  accidents,  and  the  substance  with  its  qual¬ 
ities.  Every  day  men  walk  up  to  the  bar  of  society  and 
present  themselves  as  cultured,  when  we  know  that  they 
lack  the  very  essence  of  culture.  But  who  is  there  among 
us,  that  can  call  out  which  ones  are  the  hands  of  Esau  and 
which  the  voice  of  Jacob? 

Because  self-appointed  authority  on  social  usage  pre¬ 
fers  to  pronounce  culture  as  if  it  were  spelled  “cultcha,” 
and  performs  a  similar  operation  on  other  innocent  words, 
she  earns  for  herself  the  title  cultured,  although  she  may 
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be  as  far  from  it  as  Judge  Rutherford  from  the  Vatican. 
Another  pre-war  young  lady  has  taken  voice  training  and 
pens  out  a  column  a  day  for  the  newspapers,  so  she  immed¬ 
iately  becomes  a  member  of  that  same  pseudo-exclusive 
body.  But  to  try  to  convince  a  busy  world  that  this  is  not 
culture,  but  only  a  synthetic  sham,  is  about  as  successful 
as  corseting  an  ameba.  It  isn’t  what  you  are,  it  is  merely 
what  you  can  do ;  it  is  the  old  case  of  the  cat  curled  up  on 
the  throne, — what  a  fine,  quiet  queen  she  would  make  if 
only  she  could  hold  a  sceptre. 

Of  course,  we  are  falling  into  an  equally  bad  error 
when  we  merely  tell  of  the  abuse  of  culture,  when  we  de¬ 
scribe  what  it  is  not,  instead  of  what  it  is.  The  distin¬ 
guished  French  cleric,  Ernest  Dimnet,  touched  upon  the 
heart  of  the  idea  when  he  explained  it  as  “intellectual  sym¬ 
pathy.”  Now  this  sympathy  is  in  no  sense  agreement,  or 
condonement, — Christ  didn’t  condone  the  acts  of  Magde- 
lene,  yet  He  was  certainly  sympathetic  towards  her.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  culture  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  this  in 
the  majority  of  cases ;  the  men  of  the  greatest  culture  have 
often  been  the  greatest  haters,  but  they  have  distinguished, 
(as  Christ  has  taught  us  to  distinguish),  between  the  sin 
and  the  sinner.  The  greatest  hate  finds  its  roots  in  the 
greatest  love;  and  so  ultimately  no  hate  can  exist  unless 
first  love  exists,  and  the  amount  of  the  latter  sets  the  pro¬ 
portion.  The  two  then,  are  inseparable,  nor  can  the  one 
exist  without  the  other,  no  more  than  a  sale  can  exist  with¬ 
out  a  purchase,  or  a  book  without  an  author.  Jesus,  Him¬ 
self,  was  the  greatest  hater  in  history;  He  hated  evil — not 
in  itself,  (since  it  is  essentially  a  privation),  but  because 
of  the  ruin  which  it  brought  upon  those  whom  He  loved. 
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Nelson  didn’t  hate  France,  he  only  loved  England;  the 
colonies  didn’t  hate  George  III,  they  only  loved  liberty. 

Culture,  then,  is  really  a  matter  of  knowing  what  to 
hate,  or,  pressing  it  a  little  farther,  knowing  what  to  love. 
Love,  of  course,  is  a  purely  intellectual  notion,  a  condition 
of  the  mind,  and  obviously  cannot  be  essentially  duplicated 
by  appropriating  the  external  qualities  which  follow  upon 
this  rather  rare  mental  state. 

The  cat  on  the  throne,  mentioned  before,  never  would 
be  queen,  even  if  she  did  manage  to  hold  a  sceptre,  and  we 
know  it;  and  it  is  not  because  queens  don’t  have  whiskers 
or  fur  coats.  The  reason  is  precisely  the  same  one  that  re¬ 
fuses  to  regard  as  truly  cultured  those  who  garb  themselves 
in  the  “trappings  and  suits”  of  culture.  You  must  have 
“that  within  which  passeth  show”  truly  to  merit  the  name. 
Nor  can  one  always  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the 
apparent;  good  men  have  often  fought  on  the  side  of  ap¬ 
parent  good,  and  have  lived  to  find  it  was  evil.  Truth,  too, 
has  often  been  discredited,  even  by  competent  men,  nor  did 
the  sun  begin  moving  with  the  detention  of  Galileo.  Cul¬ 
ture  is  not  dead,  it  is  forgotten. 
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Revelation  Of  The  Gael 


By  Edward  L.  Foley 

MRS.  O’GARVIN  was  seated  comfortably  in  her  favor¬ 
ite  Morris  chair.  In  her  hands  was  an  old  dog-eared 
book  which  her  grandfather  had  given  her  just  before  he 
died.  On  its  cover  was  the  title  “Tales  and  Legends  of 
Ireland.”  It  was  the  old  gentleman’s  most  prized  treasure, 
and,  as  she  confessed  to  herself,  she  had  never  opened  it 
since  the  day  she  had  received  it.  But  this  night  her  hus¬ 
band  was  working  late,  the  children  were  in  the  kitchen 
studying,  and  she  was  busily  engaged  turning  over  the 
pages  of  Irish  Mythology. 

In  front  of  her  was  the  fireside,  and  in  it  blazing  logs, 
from  which  emanated  tongues  of  fire  that  seemed  to  be 
licking  at  some  unseen  object  which  was  just  without  their 
reach,  yet  almost  within  their  grasp.  Near  the  hearth  was 
a  bright  glow,  and,  on  the  far  side  of  the  room,  grotesque 
shadows  were  dancing  fitfully  along  the  walls  to  the  eerie 
rhythms  of  the  crackling  logs. 

Mrs.  O’Garvin  laid  down  her  book.  She  was  tired.  For 
nearly  two  hours  since  the  children  had  offered  to  do  the 
dishes,  she  had  been  reading  about  the  leprechauns,  the 
fairies,  and  the  bean  sidhes.  “How  could  grampa  believe 
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this  old  trash?”  she  said  to  herself  as  she  leaned  her  head 
back  and  looked  into  the  fire.  A  smile  creased  her  lips  as 
she  thought  of  the  stories  that  grampa  used  to  tell  her,  and 
how  she  prayed  that  the  fairies  would  not  come  and  take 
her  during  the  night.  “Blarney,”  she  muttered,  as  she 
looked  into  the  fire  with  half  closed  eyelids.  She  was  think¬ 
ing  and  laughing  to  herself.  “What  sane  person  would 
believe  these  silly  things?”  she  thought  as  the  flickering 
flames  swiftly  fluttered  upwards  into  smoke.  A  burning 
ember  fell  into  the  ashes  below.  Mrs.  O’Garvin  did  not 
move.  She  was  asleep. 

“And  Lucifer  the  light  bearer,  the  most  brilliant  of 
all  the  angels,  second  in  importance  and  dignity  only  to  the 
Almighty,  rebelled  against  God.  Some  angels  like  St. 
Michael  were  decidedly  against  the  malcontent.  Thousands 
were  with  him.  Then  there  were  the  pacifists, — the  balance 
of  power  faction, — who  remained  neutral.  After  the  great 
battle,  God  decreed  that  the  ‘third  party’  were  not  good 
enough  to  stay  above,  and  still  not  bad  enough  to  go  below 
— so  He  let  them  wander  throughout  the  world,  and,  in 
selecting  a  haven  next  best  to  heaven,  they  naturally  chose 
Ireland.”  It  was  Connie  O’Desmond,  the  grandfather  of 
Mrs.  O’Garvin,  doin’  all  the  talkin’.  “Shure  and  by  all  the 
saints  in  heaven  that’s  the  true  story  of  how  the  fairies 
came  to  Ireland,  or  I  hope  never  to  put  a  foot  inside  Billy 
Hurley’s  place  again.” 

The  three  other  men  said  nothing.  They  were  all  sit¬ 
ting  about  the  kitchen  table.  One  was  an  Irish  priest  who 
came  regularly  to  see  Connie,  and  drink  his  beer.  The 
second  was  an  Irish  Patriot,  retiring  and  well  read.  The 
third  was  a  young  college  student  on  vacation  from  his 
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studies  at  the  university.  The  priest  sipped  at  his  glass, 
the  patriot  sat  as  in  a  trance,  the  youth  twiddled  his  pencil 
and  queried,  “But  I  understood  you  to  say,  Father,  that  the 
fairies  came  when  St.  Patrick  drove  the  snakes  out  of  Ire¬ 
land.’ ’ 

“That  I  did,  my  boy,”  he  said  to  Johnny — Johnny 
Goggin  bein’  his  name — “but  as  I  once  told  an  unbeliever 
(a  heretic  he  was,  or  I  never  met  one)  I  says  to  him  says  I, 
I  says,  Would  you  want  to  live  with  snakes,  or  wouldn’t 
you  rather  wait  until  a  good  and  holy  man  like  St.  Patrick 
— God  rest  his  soul — drove  the  divvils  out  of  Ireland?’ 
Shure  the  fairies  lived  here,  but  who  would  want  to  take  a 
walk  with  snakes  all  over  the  place?  At  that  time,  I’d 
almost  have  preferred  to  live  in  Britain.”  The  patriot 
laughed  heartily.  The  youth  smiled  and  said  “But  I  thought 
the  church  disbelieved  in  superstition.” 

“Superstition  is  it?”  roared  Connie. 

“Superstition,”  nodded  the  patriot. 

“Why  it’s  revelation!”  barked  the  priest  as  he  dropped 
his  empty  glass  with  a  thud  on  the  table.  “God  is  very 
close  to  the  Irish  people,”  he  added  with  a  trace  of  pride 
and  patriotism,  “and  what  are  the  odds  if  God  wishes  to 
make  Himself  known  through  the  fairies?  The  ways  of 
God  are  many.  Who  are  we  to  question  them?”  Johnny 
looked  at  the  window.  In  this  window,  as  in  the  windows 
of  all  Irish  homes  at  Christmastide,  a  candle  was  lit  to  tell 
the  Holy  Family  that,  if  they  should  over  be  wandering 
again,  or  be  in  need  of  shelter,  the  Irish  people  would  give 
it  to  them.  And  this  very  table  at  which  he  now  sat  would 
be  set  for  them.  Truly,  God  was  close  to  the  Irish  People. 
Johnny  was  silent  a  moment.  He  was  about  to  ask  another 
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question,  but  what  was  the  use?  He  could  never  swerve 
their  opinions  anyhow.  Then  he  decided  to  rely  on  his 
old  standby  question,  and  purposively  asked  Connie. 

“But  did  you  ever  see  a  fairy,  Connie?” 

“There  he  goes  again,”  thought  Connie  angrily.  Just 
because  he  learned  how  to  read  good  for  nothing  books, 
the  little  upstart  imagined  he  knew  as  much  as  a  man  who 
had  been  facing  the  wind  of  the  world  for  full  five  dozen 
years.  ‘Sure  enough/  he  mused,  ‘I  never  did  see  a  fairy, 
but  I  would  give  up  as  good  five  acres  as  ever  grew  an  apple 
potato  to  get  a  glimpse  of  one.’ 

Here  Fr.  Connolly,  getting  up  to  leave  as  it  was  getting 
late,  intervened,  “Didn’t  you  hear  Connie  say  the  fairies 
were  angels — spirits — nobody  ever  saw  a  spirit.  Mind 
your  questions,  Johnny.” 

Obviously  Johnny  was  taken  aback.  That  question 
always  stuck  Connie  for  fair.  On  the  other  hand,  from  a 
dejected  sulk,  Connie  flashed  forth  with  a  radiant  smile  in¬ 
sisting  that  Fr.  Connolly  have  another  glass  of  beer.  Father 
.refused.  He  bade  them  all  good  night,  and  he  and  Connie 
walked  to  the  door,  as  Connie  always  walked  home  with  him. 

Far  from  defeated,  Johnny  questioned  the  Patriot. 
“Do  you  believe  in  fairies,  too?” 

“Of  course  not,”  was  the  ready  answer,  “but,  if  you 
want  to  know  anything  about  the  bean  sidhes,  I’ll  be  glad 
to  help  you.” 

“You  don’t  believe  in  the  fairies,  yet  you  believe  in  the 
bean  sidhes.”  said  Johnny  slowly,  as  he  curiously  eyed  the 
bottle  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

“Believe  in  them?  I  swear  by  them.”  And  he  told 
Johnnie  stories  that  reflected  his  great  book  knowledge — 
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stories  that  Johnnie  had  heard  many  times  over  in  different 
clothes.  “When  I  was  in  England  for  trial,”  he  said,  “I 
almost  cried  for  Ireland.  For  there  a  charm  hangs  over 
the  country  that  you  don’t  get  any  place  else.  It’s  like  a 
veil  of  mystery.” 

“Sounds  almost  like  a  poet.”  thought  Johnny. 

“And,  in  the  long  twilight  nights  when  the  sun  is  wont 
to  take  a  last  lingering  glance  at  the  beautiful  shades  of 
countryside,  there  seems  to  be  magic  in  the  air.  Dusk  de¬ 
scends  from  nowhere  and  wraps  the  village  in  its  dim 
caress.  Night  falls  and  the  bean  sidhes  come  forth  from 
the  mounds  in  which  they  dwell.  I  remember  one  night 
during  the  revolution  when  a  big  courageous  fellow  and 
myself  were  in  a  tomb  in  Castleconnell  cemetery.  He  was 
a  deserter  from  the  English  army,  bein’  as  his  folks  were 
Irish,  and  he  came  home  to  join  the  cause — a  fine  broth  of 
a  lad  he  was,  too.  Well,  sir,  ’twas  a  cold  night  out,  and  we 
were  hard  pressed  that  day.  Suddenly  a  long  wailing  that 
turned  into  a  wierd  shriek  pierced  the  blackness  of  the 
night.  It  was  heart  rending.  It  couldn’t  have  been  the 
wind.  It  was  too  queer.  I  was  dumbfounded.  But,  my 
companion  was  shaking  like  a  branch  in  the  wind.  The  gun 
was  in  his  hand,  but  he  couldn’t  even  use  it.  Yes  sir,  when 
you  hear  the  bean  sidhes  wail — pray  it  isn’t  your  turn. 
Another  time,  on  the  run,  we  stopped  at  a  farm  house 
where  there  were  forty  eight  cows  and  hundreds  of  hens. 
The  night  before  we  came,  a  loud  wailing  was  heard,  and 
on  the  next  day,  the  people  did  not  receive  from  the  animals 
enough  sustenance  for  themselves,  not  to  mention  us  two 
starving  refugees.  Nor  will  these  people  try  to  convince 
anybody  of  this  odd  occurrence.  They  will  tell  you,  that 
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is  all,  but  they  don’t  want  to  be  mocked.  By  all  that’s  good 
and  holy,  Johnny,  there’s  bean  sidhes  in  Ireland,  as  there 
was  a  no-good-Cromwell  in  England.” 

Johnny  was  scratching  behind  his  ear.  He  was  tired 
and  he  was  confused.  “What  a  country”  he  murmured. 
Just  then  he  heard  a  loud  wail,  a  wierd  shriek — the  Patriot 
was  gone.  Was  it  his  turn  ?  He  jumped  up,  knocking  over 
the  bottle  on  the  table,  and  ran  next  door  to  his  home.  The 
wind  blew  hard  at  the  unshut  swinging  door.  It  was  mid¬ 
night.  Another  loud  wail  was  heard.  Truly,  the  mounds 
were  open,  the  bean  sidhes  were  roaming  the  countryside, 
death  was  at  hand. 

The  fire  was  low.  Intermittent  flames  lazily  curled 
upwards  into  smoke,  and  solitary  sparks  wafted  hopefully 
up  the  chimney.  A  child  had  just  entered. 

“Mummie — wake  up — it’s  time  to  go  to  bed.”  Mrs. 
O’Garvin  opened  her  eyes,  stared  at  the  ceiling,  and  said 
not  a  word.  Her  little  daughter  kept  pulling  at  the  fingers 
on  her  hand  resting  listlessly  on  the  arm  of  her  chair. 

“Mummie,  wake  up”  she  cried,  “wake  up.” 

At  this  second  outcry,  Mrs.  O’ Garvin  came  out  of  the 
temporary  trance  into  which  she  had  slipped  from  slumber. 
From  a  glassy  stare,  her  eyes  became  a  mirror  of  reflection. 
She  ran  her  hand  through  her  daughter’s  curly  locks,  and, 
as  she  gazed  into  the  well  spent  logs,  she  was  thankful  she 
had  never  repeated  any  of  those  old  myths  to  her  child. 
She  would  not  tell  her  of  the  man  who  told  his  secret  to 
the  woods,  and  one  day,  when  a  tree  was  cut  down,  and  a 
violin  was  fashioned  out  of  it,  a  man  began  to  play,  and  to 
his  amazement,  he  heard  another  man’s  secret.  She  took 
her  eyes  from  the  log.  The  fire  was  out. 
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Mike  Dooley’s  Long  Journey 

By  Vincent  W.  Yenulevich 

MIKE  DOOLEY  was  coming  home  happy  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long  time.  Poor  Mike  had  no  cause  to  be 
happy  what  with  a  sickly  wife  who  was  always  complaining, 
and  three  kids  who  were  always  in  his  way.  He  wasn’t 
drunk  tonight.  God  knows  he  never  did  have  any  money 
left  over  to  get  a  drink  with, — so  Maggie  kept  telling  him. 
Not  that  he  drank  much  anyway.  Only  a  couple  now  and 
then  to  sort  of  take  the  edge  off  things  in  general. 

But  tonight  Mike  was  happy.  He  hadn’t  gone  to  work 
today  because  of  this  idea  that  had  occurred  to  him.  It  was 
a  good  idea : — he  would  go  away,  far  away  to  some  distant 
place.  He  wasn’t  sure  where  exactly.  Out  West  probably. 
He  was  young  yet,  only  thirty-five  and  with  a  whole  life 
before  him.  He  was  going  to  leave  this  accursed  place  and 
leave  it  for  good. 

He  had  taken  out  almost  all  the  money  that  his  Maggie 
had  saved  in  her  penny  pinching  fashion,  leaving  just 
enough  in  the  bank  to  tide  her  and  the  kids  over  for  a  while. 
She  would  soon  get  a  job.  She  always  could.  There  was 
something  about  her  sunken,  sallow  face  and  her  deep, 
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sunken  eyes  that  tore  jobs  out  of  people.  He  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  how  else  she  got  them. 

He  walked  up  the  cobble-stoned  street  with  his  hands 
in  his  pocket  holding  on  to  his  precious  roll  of  bills.  On 
either  side  the  dark,  flat  houses  looked  darker  and  dirtier 
than  ever  before.  In  the  dusk  they  looked  even  black.  From 
the  open  doorways  he  could  get  a  faint  smell  of  stale  beer 
mixed  with  the  sickly  smell  of  puling  babies  and  now  and 
then  a  pungent  whiff  where  someone  kept  a  mangy  dog.  In 
the  narrow  alleys  he  could  see  the  dim  often  seen  heaps  of 
refuse  dumped  there  by  the  lazy  tenants. 

He  straightened  his  coat  as  he  turned  into  his  own  dark 
open  doorway.  In  the  kitchen  Maggie  had  just  fried  some 
fat  smoked  shoulder  for  supper,  he  told  himself  as  the  acrid 
smell  hit  him  on  the  stairs.  Into  the  dimly  lighted  kitchen 
he  stepped  to  find  the  fumes  hovering  on  a  level  with  the 
lamp  globe  like  a  sheet.  He  sprawled  out  in  a  chair  near  the 
wall  and  folded  his  arms  in  disgust. 

“You’re  not  going  to  give  me  some  of  that  greasy  stuff, 
are  ya?”  he  asked. 

“But,  Michael,  we’ve  got  to  finish  what  we’ve  got  be¬ 
fore  we  buy  some  more.” 

Her  voice  had  that  whining,  pleading  tone,  and  what 
with  the  way  her  shoulders  were  hunched  and  tired  looking, 
and  her  head  a  bit  drooping,  he  couldn’t  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  argue  with  her  especially  where  he  wasn’t  going  to  see 
her  anymore. 

He  sat  down  at  the  table  eager  to  get  it  over  with. 
Then  she  and  the  youngsters  pulled  up  their  chairs  to  the 
table.  It  was  a  short  silent  meal  without  a  word  of  grace. 
Why  should  he  say  grace,  he  who  had  nothing  to  be  thank- 
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ful  for  ?  Silently,  fiercely  he  speared  his  food  as  he  ate,  then 
he  pushed  away  the  plate  when  he  finished. 

“I’m  goin’  out  for  some  air,”  he  said.  “And  if  I’m  not 
back  when  you’re  goin’  to  bed,  don’t  wait  up  for  me.” 

“Where’re  ya  goin’,  Michael?  You’re  not  goin’  to  do 
something  bad,  are  ya?” 

He  laughed  dryly.  Odd  how  these  women  sensed  some¬ 
thing  was  going  to  happen.  But  he  couldn’t  stay  around 
here  and  keep  looking  at  her  and  the  kids.  He  knew  that 
if  he  did,  he  would  soften  up.  He  had  to  go  before  he 
weakened. 

“I’m  not  goin’  to  do  anything.  Just  goin’  to  take  a  long 
walk.  I’m  tired  of  stayin’  in  this  house.  I’ve  been  in  it  so 
much  that  I’ve  come  to  look  like  the  neighborhood  we  live 
in.  I  want  some  good  air.  I  want  to  see  some  nice  people’s 
faces  and  nice  places  for  a  change,  and  I’m  goin’  to  see 
them  now.” 

With  these  for  his  parting  words  he  picked  up  his  coat 
and  cap  from  the  nail  in  the  door  and  he  walked  out  to  start 
his  long  trip.  Though  he  didn’t  feel  like  taking  anything  to 
drink,  still  that  picture  of  his  wife  with  her  eyes  always  on 
the  verge  of  tears,  and  the  three  children  clustered  together 
not  very  far  from  her  sickened  him.  He  had  never  been  a 
good  father  to  those  kids  of  his.  He  hadn’t  even  bothered 
to  try. 

There  was  a  tavern, — a  pretty  good  one,  too, — only 
about  a  block  away  where  they  gave  a  big,  pint  sized  glass 
of  beer  for  a  dime.  It  was  here  Mike  headed  for  and  found 
it  almost  empty  except  for  a  couple  of  the  boys  who  had 
some  sort  of  an  agreement  with  the  owner  because  they 
had  once  told  Mike  so.  One  was  a  Joe  Canavan,  who  was  a 
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bookie;  the  other  was  a  little  Wop  called  Flory.  He  had  been 
rather  friendly  with  them  before  he  was  married,  but  now 
what  with  Maggie’s  stinginess  he  was  lucky  if  he  could  drop 
in  for  some  beer  once  every  two  weeks  or  so.  Besides  he  had 
heard  that  they  had  been  doing  a  stretch  now  and  then.  He 
wasn’t  sure,  though. 

He  nodded  to  them  as  he  came  in  and  sat  down  at  the 
bar.  When  he  ordered  his  second  ale,  he  had  it  brought  over 
to  where  they  sat.  He  got  to  talking  to  them  and  before  he 
knew  it  he  was  telling  about  how  dissatisfied  he  was  with 
things  at  home  and  he  told  them  he  was  going  away. 

“Where  are  ya  going  to  get  the  dough  for  the  trip, 
Mike?” 

“Why?  Have  you  got  any  that  you  can  spare?”  Mike 
asked  banteringly. 

“Well,  sure,  we  could  let  you  have  some.”  Flory  said 
unenthusiastically. 

“Well,  I  don’t  need  any,  thanks.  I’ve  got  enough  here 
in  my  pocket  to  take  me  to  where  I  want  to  go  and  leave  me 
enough  for  a  stake.”  Carelessly  he  tapped  his  money  pocket. 

“Must  be  quite  a  wad.” 

Mike  became  more  wary.  This  began  to  sound  as 
though  they  were  testing  him  out  to  see  if  he  did  have  any 
roll.  They  might  even  frisk  him  and  take  everything  away. 

“Not  much,”  he  answered  guardedly.  Still,  he  knew 
that  they  wouldn’t  dare  do  anything  here  because  the  place 
was  by  now  almost  filled  by  the  regular  evening  trade. 

“By  the  way,  I’ve  got  a  suit  I’d  like  to  get  rid  of.  I’ll 
let  you  have  it  for  a  fin,”  Joe  said. 

“No,  I  don’t  need  it.  I’ve  got  one.” 

“Let  me  show  it  to  you,  anyway.” 
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Mike  thought  quickly.  He  had  to  lose  these  two  soon 
or  it  would  be  too  late.  This  was  an  opportunity.  He  would 
consent  to  go  with  them,  and  then  outside  he  would  shake 
them  off. 

They  had  no  sooner  reached  the  street  than  the  other 
two  tried  to  get  Mike  to  go  up  the  stairs  through  the  door¬ 
way  next  to  the  tavern.  Their  move  knocked  the  wind  out 
of  his  sails.  He  faced  up  against  the  wall  and  refused  to 
go  in. 

“Now  listen,  Joe,  you  can’t  tell  me  you  live  here.  You 
live  on  Prince  Street.” 

“Well,  I  live  here  now,  believe  it  or  not,”  he  said  smil¬ 
ing  quietly. 

“You  two  are  just  after  my  money.  Well,  you’re  not 
goin’  to  get  it.” 

Mike  began  to  clear  away  from  the  wall  in  case  of 
trouble.  He  knew  they  wouldn’t  be  able  to  do  anything 
to  him  here.  They’d  have  to  leave  him  go.  Just  then  a 
cop  came  along  the  beat.  Mike  saw  him  coming  and  he 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  because  he  knew  that  they  would 
be  told  to  move  along. 

“Come  on,  get  the  h - out  of  here.”  Just  the  words 

he  expected! 

“We’re  trying  to  get  our  friend  into  his  house  here, 
but  he  doesn’t  want  to  go.” 

“I  don’t  live  here.  They’re  trying  to  get  my  money 
from  me,”  Mike  pleaded  somewhat  thickly. 

The  cop  looked  skeptically  at  Mike,  then  back  at  his 
two  companions. 

“Go  on,  now,  git  goin’  and  be  quiet  aboot  it,  or  I’ll  run 
the  three  of  you  in.”  Then  without  even  bothering  to  look 
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behind  him  to  see  if  his  orders  were  being  carried  out,  he 
sauntered  off. 

“Come  on  up.  You’re  in  no  condition  for  that  trip, 
Mike,”  and  Joe  half  pushed  him  into  the  doorway.  Flory 
took  a  quick  look  about  the  street  barely  moving  his  head 
as  he  did  so.  Seeing  that  the  way  was  clear,  he  shoved 
Mike  into  the  open  hallway. 

“Go  ahead  and  keep  going,”  he  said,  “right  up  those 
stairs.”  The  friendliness  was  gone  from  his  voice. 

Mike  climbed  gropingly  up  and  then  he  was  maneuvered 
into  a  large  room  right  over  the  tavern  he  had  iust  left. 
It  was  a  bare  place  except  for  a  couple  of  large  circular 
tables  with  chairs  around  them  and  a  fighting  pose  of  John 
L.  on  the  wall. 

Joe  and  Flory  shoved  him  into  a  chair  and  stood  over 

him. 

“O.  K.,  Mike,  let’s  have  the  roll.” 

“I  can’t.  I  haven’t  got  any.  Besides  I’ve  got  a  wife 
and  kids  to  think  about.” 

“That’s  a  lot  of  baloney.  You  were  gonna  run  out  on 
her.  Now  give.  Or  do  we  have  to  take  it  away  from  you  ?” 

“You’ll  have  to  get  it  from  me,”  he  said.  He  hurled 
the  chair  he  was  sitting  in  at  Flory,  upsetting  him.  At  the 
same  time  he  threw  a  haymaker  at  Joe  flooring  him  for 
just  a  short  while.  Then  the  two  of  them  were  upon  him 
kicking  and  slugging  with  brass  knuckles.  Mike  didn’t  have 
a  chance. 

That  night  they  got  rid  of  the  body. 
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Sprig 

Whad  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  Sprig  ? 

It’s  rarer  far  thad  gode. 

A  steak  so  rare’s  a  deadly  thig. 

(You’ll  please  excuse  my  code). 

Oh,  to  be  id  New  Igland 
Now  that  April’s  there, 

The  icicles  all  bloomig, 

Add  hoar  frost  id  your  hair. 

Iced  daffodils  cub  peepig; 

By  countless  gelid  channels 
Sad  willow  trees  are  weepig; 

They  cabe  without  their  flannels! 

A.  Naughn. 
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